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TO AN ORIOLE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


How falls it, Oriole, thou hast chanced to fly 

In tropic splendor through our northern sky ? 

At some glad moment was it nature’s choice 

To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 

Or did an orange tulip flecked with black 

In some forgotten garden, ages back, 

Yearning toward heaven until its wish were 
heard, 

Desire, unspeakably, to be a bird? 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


In view of the political suffrage compli- 
cation in Belgium, described by Mrs, Catt 
on page 284, women may well exclaim 
with Frederick Douglass: ‘I welcome the 
bolt, be it from heaven or from hell, 
that sets my people free.”’ 





o> 
+or 


Organizations of American women 
should follow up swiftly and strongly the 
victory just achieved in the abolition of 
the brothel district in Honolulu by orders 
from Washington. Let a thousand wom- 
en’s societies write at once to President 
McKinley, thanking him for that blow at 
‘regulated vice,’’ and asking for an appli- 
cation of the same policy in Manila and 
the District of Columbia. Let all the 
forces of American womanhood and true 
manhood be marshalled. Now, when the 
enemy begins to retreat, is the time to ad- 
vance in force. 





In Denver, Aug. 28, the women stormed 
the citadel of prejudice and converted 
even the staid scientists toa belief in the 
efficacy and justice of woman suffrage. 
The section devoted to social and econom- 
ic science was the scene of the triumph. 
Prof. J. E. Le Rossignol, of the University 
of Denver, presented a conservative paper 
on the results of equal suffrage, and was 
forced to read it a second time when a 
large delegation of members of the Wo- 
man’s Club appeared upon the scene, led 
by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford and Mrs, Martha Conine. 


Then the women took charge of their 
own case and presented it in such a con- 
vincing manner that at the conclusion of 
the debate, Prof. John Hyde, of Washing- 
ton, the vice-president of the section, de- 
clared that what he had heard had con- 
verted him to a belief in the justice of the 
demands of the women. On behalf of 
the association he thanked them for their 
attendance. 








MISS LAURA CLAY. 

States which achieve eminence in his- 
tory often owe their celebrity largely to a 
few eminent families whose individuality 
gives character to the community. In 
Kentucky the Clay family has been for 
nearly a century an influential factor in 





tion appeared at Frankfort and began to 
lobby for certain bills that they wished 
passed, Many members failed to see the 
ultimate point aimed at, and, when but- 
tonholed in the lobby, gave a ready prom- 
ise of support as the easiest way in a mat- 
ter of no personal importance. Later they 
found that the promise must be adhered 
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MISS LAURA CLAY. 
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State and national politics. Henry Clay, 
“the great commoner,’’ was for many 
years its favorite son and the belovd leader 
of the great Whig party. A generation later, 
in the anti-slavery conflict, Cassius M. 
Clay fought the battle for free speech and 
free soil almost alone south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. And in the peaceful battle 
for the rights of women, the cause of equal 
suffrage has had no nobler champion than 
Laura Clay, of Kentucky. 

The Cincinnati Gazette of July 16, con- 
tained a letter from a Lexington corre- 
spondent which gives a brief, but discrim- 
inating summary of Miss Clay’s public 
services, which we gladly transfer to our 
columns, together with an excellent like- 
ness, which her friends will greatly value. 
Miss Clay spends her summers on her farm 
at Whitehall, her winters at her residence 
in Lexington. She is a representative 
Southern woman, and one of the general 
officers of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The writer says: 

‘Politicians in Kentucky know Miss 
Laura Clay. Pages, clerks, State Repre- 
sentatives and Senators are acquainted 
with her. The Governor and his official 
family are on her calling list. Miss Clay, 
in fact, hasa mission, anda mission which 
has taken her to the General Assembly of 
her State for every session in the past 
twelve years, and at every visit her influ- 
ence has been felt. 

‘‘In that period of time she has revolu- 
tionized the position of women in Ken- 
tucky. She is a firm believer in woman 
suffrage. She isthe President and found- 
er of the Equal Rights Association of 
Kentucky, and under her leadership won- 
ders have been accomplished. She is a 
mild-mannered, blue-eyed, round-faced 
little woman of pleasing address, but she 
is the daughter of the famous General 
Cassius M. Clay, of Whitehall, and pos- 
sesses all of the pertinacity and vigor of 
intellect which is characteristic of the 
Clay family. Like most women and men 
of ability, she had a mother of pecu- 
liarly estimable and heroic character. 
From girlhood she has been a staunch 
supporter of the idea that commer- 
cially, legally and politically a woman 
should be the equal of man. It was not 
until 1888, however, when the State Asso- 
ciation was organized at Lexington, that 
she first began the serious battle for her 
ideas. She was made President of that 
association, and has been reélected to that 
position every year since that time. With 
the moral force of those women behind 
her she began a campaign. 


POLITICIANS LAUGHED AT FIRST. 


‘The politicans laughed when first the 
committee from the Equal Rights Associa- 





to, and that the women lobbyists had 
done their work well. Bills were passed 
and the woman’s rights committee was 
forgotten. The next year they appeared 
on the scene again and with like success, 
The politicians thought that they had at 
last ‘satisfied those women,’ and that the 
‘fad’ would certainly wear out before the 
next session. The fad wore, but did not 
wear out. The committee appeared the 
next year, and again the next. Other 
measures embracing a little more than the 
bills the year before were introduced and 
passed. Now the committee from the as- 
sociation has become a regular sidelight 
to the General Assembly, and the politi- 
cians have learned to know the women 
and to anticipate their demands. 

‘When the fight began women were not 
permitted to enter the great colleges of 
the State. Through the efforts of the 
Equal Rights Association the doors of 
Kentucky University, at Lexington, Cen- 
tral University, at Richmond, and Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, at Winchester, 
were opened to women. The first legis- 
lative victory was gained in 1890. That 
year an act was passed giving the married 
woman the right to her own wages. Pre- 
viously the earnings of the wife had been 
at the command of the husband. Later, 
through their efforts, married women 
were given the right to make wills and to 
hold real estate, and, still later, women 
were given equal property rights with 
men. 

“Under the constitution of the State 
women were not eligible to vote in school 
elections or hold positions on school 
boards. When the constitutional conven- 
tion met in 1890, the committee from the 
Equal Rights Association was there, and 
an amendment was made by which the 
Legislature was empowered to give wom- 
en the school suffrage and the right to act 
as members of public school boards, It 
took five years of work to get the Legisla- 
ture to act in this direction, but it was 
finally accomplished, but only partially. 
An act was passed giving women these 
rights in cities of the second class. 

AGAIN THIS YEAR. 

‘This year the women will go to Frank- 
fort with other bills. They want the 
right to serve on the Board of Trustees of 
the State College. They want the mother 
to be made joint guardian of property 
with the father in case of minor children, 
They want school suffrage to be made 
general so that it will apply in every coun- 
ty in the State. They say they will win. 
If not this time, the next. The State 
Convention meets in Covington in Octo- 
ber. At that meeting it is possible that 
other lines of work will be suggested.”’ 





THE LEGAL PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 
CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH, 
Of the Chicago Bar. 


BY 





A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee, excluding women from the 
practice of law in that State, has called 
forth severe criticisms from the leading 
journals of the country. The ground of 
exclusion was that lawyers were officers 
of the court; that women were not al- 
lowed by the law of that State to hold any 
office, and therefore could not be lawyers. 
Miss Marion Griffin is the woman whose 
application has just been refused. 

The State of Maryland is agitated by 
the same question. Miss Etta H. Maddox 
has lately been graduated from the Balti- 
more Law School, and now discovers that 
only those are admitted to the bar who, 
in the language of the state, are ‘male 
citizens,”’ 

These States are still in the midst of 
their medieval history in holding that 
women are ineligible for these places of 
honorable employment. It is true that 
there have been many ancient and re- 
nowned examples of similar sex injustice, 
but most of them were in the dark ages, 
before the twentieth century had oppor- 
tunity to illuminate the path of justice, 

Friends of women’s equality had hoped 
that women lawyers had reached the end 
of their struggles, and that they might be 
allowed to succeed or fail according to 
their ability and not their sex. 


IN FORMER AGES, 


While in a majority of instances in the 
past women have not been allowed to act 
as attorneys, it is interesting to notice 
that in spite of objections, codes, and de- 
crees in various countries, women have 
occasionally become skilled in legal sci- 
ence, and some of them have finally re- 
ceived judicial approval for their entrance 
into the profession. 

Jewish teachers did not advise teaching 
law to women, yet some Jewish women 
named in sacred and profane history at- 
tained renown for their legal ability. 
Among them were Deborah, the judge; 
Beruria, in the time of Hadrian; Mijiram 
Shapirim, in the twelfth century; Sara 
Coppia Sullam, Bella Falk "Cohen, and 
Mirjam Lovia, in the seventeenth century, 

Grecian women were, asa rule, kept in 
ignorance of legal matters, yet Aspasia 
pleaded causes before the Athenians. 

{oman women were generally kept in 


legal inferiority, but they were occasion- | 


ally admitted to the judicial inclosures as 
representatives of others. The names of 
Amesia, Sentia, and Hortensia are pre- 
served as among those who thus appeared 
in the Roman forum. But, alas for the 
rights of women, there appeared at last 
one Afrania or Cafrania, known also as 
Calpurnia, who was so bold and loqua- 
cious that the scandalized judges there- 
upon forbade her and all other women to 
speak before them. She died in the time 
of Cesar, far enough in the past to be 
forgotten, but her reputation lived after 
her, and she was specified in Roman law 
as the cause of the exclusion of all women 
from arguing in court. The code of Jus- 
tinian continued this prohibition because 
‘‘a woman, like a slave, cannot take part 
in the administration of justice.” 

Still women could study law, and they 
did. Therenowned University of Bologna 
in Italy in the time of its greatest prosper- 
ity, when the number of its pupils reached 
10,000, was so liberal as to even employ 
women lecturers in law. One of these, 
Novella, who lectured in the fourteenth 
century, was said to have been so beauti- 
ful that she was obliged to deliver her 
lectures from behind a curtain, in order 
that the attention of the students might 
not be distracted. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were two other women lectur- 
ers who won renown. Shakespeare’s 
Portia might well have been one of these 
attractive lecturers, for from time of the 
thirteenth century Padua, the university 
from which she was said to have come, 
was renowned for its law classes. 


A MODERN INSTANCE, 


Within the last few years Lydia Poet, 
who received the highest law degree con- 
ferred by the Turin University, began 
practising law in Italy just as though she 
had never heard of Calpurnia. But, alas! 
others had, and decrees of court were 
issued in 1883 and 1884 forbidding women 
to practice as advocates and referring them 
for reasons to the old Roman law. So the 
evil done by loquacious Calpurnia lived 
after her. 

(Concluded on page 282.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, BELLE ArMSTRONG WuitNey, the 
well-known journalist “Dinah Sturgis,’’ 
has assumed entire editorial charge of the 
fashionabie Morse- Broughton publica- 
tions, L’ArT DE LA MopE, etc., which have 
headquarters in Paris and New York. 

MARIANNE FARNINGHAM is the pen- 
name of an English woman who is both 
the editor of a Sunday School Journal and 
a regular weekly correspondent of The 
Christien World, a non-conformist paper, 
with a circulation approaching a quarter 
of a million weekly, 

AbBBIE FARWELL Brown has written 
“The Lonesomest Doll,’’ an old-fashioned 
fairy tale, wherein the little princess and 
the porter’s daughter learn to love each 
other. The princess and her beautiful doll 
are captured by robbers, but both are at 
last saved through the doll and its won- 
derful ability to talk. 

Mrs. ELLEN OLNEY Kirk has written 
a novel which Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
promise, entitled ‘‘Our Lady Vanity.’’ It 
finds its motif in the strong tendency of 
human nature to dance puppet-like when 
the right person pulls the strings. Some 
proper ambitions come to success in the 
story; there is a fine flavor of good-hu- 
mored satire, and a thoroughly interest- 
ing narrative, such as we always expect 
from Mrs. Kirk. 

Miss ORA EDDLEMAN, @ young woman 
of Cherokee blood, owns and edits The 
Twin Territories, a 32-page illustrated 
magazine, whose contributors are persons 
living in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
the territories which it represents. Miss 
Eddleman on leaving school wished to 
undertake something which should ele- 
vate the Indian intellectually, and The 
Twin Territories is the result. It has been 
running two years successfully. 

Mrs. MILLICENT E, MANN has written 
‘*Margot, the Court Shoemaker’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ to be published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co. A little Huguenot girl, driven out of 
France by the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes during the reign of Louis XIV. 
in common with many of her fellow-re- 
ligionaires seeks a refuge in New York, 
accompanied only by her faithful nurse. 
The interest of the old and new world is 
combined to produce a result acceptable 
to children, illustrated by two Chicago 
artists, Troy and Margaret Kinney. 

Miss AuGUSTA CHARLOTTE RYDEN, a 
native of Sweden, who recently applied 
for naturalization papers, is said to be the 
first woman of foreign birth to make such 
application in Maine. Miss Ryden has 
lived in this country for several years. 
Her brother is an attendant at the United 
States Marine Hospital in Portland, and 
she has received an appointment as nurse 
in that institution. The rules of the ma- 
rine hospital service require that any per- 
son employed therein shall be an Ameri- 
can citizen or shall have declared his or 
her intention of becoming such, so Miss 
Ryden has complied. 

Mrs. JAMES R. Hor.ey has been ap- 
pointed a special agent of the department 
of labor, to investigate the condition of 
women and children employed in Ohio 
factories. She will visit the factories in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, 
and Dayton. Mrs. Hopley is the presi- 
dent of the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
clubs and is well fitted for the work which 
she has consented to do. She will not 
only study the conditions under which 
women and children work in the factories, 
but will visit the employees in their 
homes. She expects also to study the 
sweatshop system and to investigate the 
way in which the shop girls are treated by 
their employers. She will make a report 
to the State Labor Commissioner Dec. 1. 


Mrs. W. W. Woops, of Idaho, has the 
reputation of being one of the most beau- 
tiful women in the State. Her husband, 
Maj. Woods,is a prominent Democratic 
politician. When the question of woman 
suffrage was pending in the State of Ida- 
ho, Mrs. Woods accompanied her hus- 
band to the State Democratic Convention, 
and while her husband was presiding over 
its deliberations as its chairman, she vis- 
ited the platform committee and gave 
them such womanly and gracious reasons 
for woman suffrage that an endorsement 
of the amendment was placed in the State 
platform. No other woman has achieved 
such a victory. Mrs. Woods is expected 
to speak at the Woman Suffrage Confer- 
ence at Buffalo, next Monday afternoon. 
She also represents her State as a member 
of the Woman’s Board of Managers for 
the Pan-American Exposition. 
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THE LEGAL PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


Under the feudal law women were al- 
lowed to be attorneys and judges, with 
certain restrictions if they were married. 

In Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Scotland, though there were no specific 
prohibitions upon women being attorneys, 
yet the Jaw schools being closed to them 
virtually debarred them from the profes- 
sion. 

Among the ancient Celts the Druidess 
as well as the Druid had the right of sit- 
ting as judge of murder. 

Cesar tells us that the women of an- 
cient Britain had power in court and coun- 
cil and that no distinction of sex was 
made in places of ‘command or govern- 
ment. Women sat in the ancient Witen- 
agemot for the framing of laws. Woman 
landowners held courts of their own in 
the times of Edward I., Henry I. and even 
down to the seventeenth century. In the 
reign of Henry VII. the Countess of Rich- 
mond was made justice of the peace. 


CUSTOMS OF TO-DAY. 


The English common law did not forbid 
women acting as attorneys. Modern Eng- 
land, however, has not yet admitted them 
to the Inns of Court, though there is 
much work as a counselor that could be 
done by women. Dickens’ Sally Brass, 
the only lawyer heroine of fiction, may 
not be an attractive person, yet she did 
not lack for legal ability and compared 
very favorably with her brother, ; 

The Danish law of 1868 allowed women 
to defend in certain causes, but a royal 
decree later much restricted their pow- 
ers. 

Finland has women lawyers. 

As Holland’s university courses are 
open to women, it has been considered 
that women would be allowed the profes- 
sion of advocate. As yet, however, no 
woman has applied. 

Belgium has had no formal prohibition 
against women’s admission, but Mlle. 
Popelin found it impossible to persuade 
the judges to admit her. 

" In 1876 Russia forbade women exercis- 
ing the functions of advocate. 

In Sweden and Norway women lawyers 
have been allowed to plead before the 
nisi prius tribunals. There has been no 
application for this privilege before the 
higher courts, but it would probably be 
granted, as there is no inhibition. 

In France women were at an early time 
forbidden to act as attorneys, and the re- 
striction is still in force. Recently Mlle. 
Jeanne Chauvin was refused by the French 
Court of Appeals. 

In the cantons of Switzerland regula 
tions differ. The celebrated case of Mme. 
Emilie Kempin, who applied for admis- 
sion in Zurich and was excluded from 
practice in the courts, aroused consider- 
able interest in the United States, as 
Mme. Kempin then came to New York for 
the purpose of being admitted in this 
country. 

Maryland was the first in the new world 
to admit a woman as attorney. Margaret 
Brent on Jan. 3, 1648, was, by order of 
court, admitted to the bar as attorney of 
Lord Baltimore. Since the time of Mar- 
garet Brent there have been so many de- 
cisions in the United States for and 
against the admission of women as attor- 
neys and for sucha variety of reasons, one 
might well wonder whether there was any 
general guiding rule running through the 
decided cases, or whether each judge set- 
tled each case according as his dinner 
agreed or disagreed with him. 

There should be a roll of 
which could be placed the names of the 
women lawyers who, upon the refusal of 
their application for admission to the bar, 
have taken time and study and money 
to carry their cases to their State Supreme 
courts, and in some instances the United 
States Supreme Court, and, undiscouraged 
by adverse decisions, have sometimes car- 
ried on such a vigorous campaign in their 
State legislatures as to secure a law pro- 
hibiting the exclusion of women from the 
bar. On that honor roll we of Illinois 
would of course place first the name of 
Myra Bradwell; then would follow the 
names of Alta M. Hulett of Illinois, Car- 
rie Burnham Kilgore of Pennsylvania, 
Laura De Force Gordon of California, Bel- 
va A. Lockwood of District of Columbia, 
Lavinia Goodell of Wisconsin, Mary Hall 
of Connecticut, Lelia J. Robinson of Mas- 
sachusetts, Kate Stoneman of New York, 
and the names of many others whose work 
had made the entrance to the bar possible 
for their successors, 


honor on 


NO SETTLED POLICY. 

Miss Ellen A. Martin of the Chicago bar 
once said: ‘*Under substantially the same 
laws women were admitted in some 
States on the first application and refused 
in others, admitted by one judge and de- 
nied by his successor, admitted to one 
court of a city and denied admission to 
others of the same grade, admitted to sev- 
eral United States Circuit and District 
courts and denied admissivn to the United 








States Court of Claims and 
Court,”’ 

In some States the question of sex was 
never raised, and women have been ad- 
mitted under constitutional or statutory 
provisions empowering ‘‘ citizens’’ or 
‘*voters’’ or ‘male citizens’’ with proper 
mental qualifications to practise law. In 
these States the courts have probably been 
guided by favorable decisions in the su- 
preme courts of other States under similar 
laws. The New Hampshire court held that 
as an attorney’s position was not a public 
office there -was nothing to exclude wom- 
en. Tennessee, however, now holds the 
contrary, claiming that an attorney is a 
public officer. The Connecticut court 
held that under a statute providing that 
the Superior Court might admit as attor- 
neys “such persons’? as are qualified, 
women could be admitted. If it had not 
been for that decision Connecticut women 
would not have been considered persons. 
For a time Pennsylvania would not admit 
women under a statute admitting ‘‘per- 
sons.’ The court of Indiana, in face of a 
constitutional provision that every person 
of a good moral character, “being a 
voter,’’ should, on prescribed conditions, 
be admitted to the bar, held this did not 
exclude women, even if they did not vote. 
What an excellent dinner these judges 
must have enjoyed! 


Supreme 


COURTS IN A MUDDLE. 

While some courts have held that be- 
cause there was no special mention of 
women being authorized to practise, their 
exclusion must have been intended, pro- 
gressive Colorado held that in the absence 
of inhibition women must be admitted. 
But then Colorado has now gone so far as 
to let women vote. 

Even conservative Pennsylvania, after a 
ten-year contest in the various courts, 
finally did admit women under a statute 
using only the pronouns ‘the, his and 
him.’ But conservative Massachusetts 
would not admit women under a statute 
authorizing the admission of a ‘‘citizen,”’ 
Women were not citizens. That must 
have been a case of a bad dinner. This 
was followed by New York, whose code 
only provided for the admission of “male 
citizens.’’ New York could not agree to 
hold that a woman was included within 
the term ‘‘a male citizen,.’’ even though 
the courts of Iowa had held that she was, 
fifteen years before, and Indiana has de- 
cided that she was included within the 
term “a voter,” even though she had no 
right to vote. 

Some courts have refused to admit 
women on the ground that the common 
law prohibited it; others have admitted 
them claiming the common law had never 
forbidden it. 

Among the States which have admitted 
women to the bar without the passage of 
statutes authorizing their admission are 
first, Iowa, then Missouri, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Maine, Indiana, Kansas, Connec- 
ticut, Nebraska, Colorado, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, District 
of Columbia, Montana, Utah aud Ohio. 

In the following cases special statutes 
have been found necessary: Illinois, Cali- 


fornia, Mississippi, Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin, New York, Minnesota, 


and in the United States Supreme Court 
and Court of Claims. 

To the credit of the legislators and Con- 
gressmen who passed these progressive 
laws it must be stated that less opposition 
was displayed than was exhibited a few 
years before at the attempt to give women 
aright to their own property and earn- 
ings after marriage. 


ALL RECENT. 

But these statutes and favorable deci- 
sions in the United States, except the one 
in the case of Margaret Brent, have all 
come in the last generation, during the 
last thirty years, when the public mind 
has become more accustomed to the idea 
of a woman being a thinking, account- 
able, responsible individual. 

An ancient synod happily decided that 
women had souls. Our modern courts 
and legislatures are being convinced that 
women have minds. When the present 
generation becomes convinced that wom- 
en also have bodies strong enough to en- 
dure the fatigue of casting a ballot, the 
condition of women, religiously, mental- 
ly, industrially, and politically, will be 
nearer to that required by strict justice. 

The States of Tennessee and Maryland 
will be all right soon, when they see their 
error. The bright women of those States 
will not be willing to remain in medieval 
conditions, but will insist on laws admit- 
ting women to the bar, and will get them. 


PROGRESS IS 


> 





MAY A WOMAN SPEAK FOR HERSELF? 


At the picnic of the State Line Old Set- 
tlers’ Association, held recently in Paw- 
nee County, Hon. E. J. Burkett said he 
found himself without a subject. Aftera 
moment’s reflection, he chose for his 
theme, ‘‘The New Woman —She Can 
Speak for Herself.’’ 

But can she? In the recent campaign, 
when this gentleman was a candidate for 





the position he now occupies, the women 
were very much in evidence wherever he 
went toaddress the people. They formed 
marching clubs, carried banners, and 
sometimes were invited to sit on the p‘at- 
form. But when the time for saying 
whether he or some other man should 
represent his district, was woman permit- 
ted to speak for herself? Surely not. 

Every year the question of what condi- 
tions shall prevail during the year — 
whether men shall be elected to fill re- 
sponsible positions who stand for morality 
and sobriety, or the reverse—comes up in 
each town and village. Surely all women 
are interested, and may be supposed to 
have something to say on the subject, but 
a woman is not given an opportunity to 
speak for herself. 

Some women own property, and pay 
taxes, which would be right and just if 
the statement made by our Congressman 
were literally true, but the woman tax- 
payer does not speak for herself. In the 
important matter of helping to choose her 
own law-makers, to make right local con- 
ditions under which she and her children 
may live, and to say what shall be done 
with the money she pays toward the sup- 
port of the government, she cannot speak 
at all. AMANDA J, MARBLE, 





STANDING BY ONE ANOTHER. 

Once in a while, says Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine, some Rip Van Winkle awakens from 
his nap and gives utterance to the vener- 
able aphorism that women do not stand 
by each other. There are actually a few 
specimens who believe this, but they are 
antediluvians. 

There is nothing more certain and few 
things more obvious than that women do 
stand by each other as loyally as ever men 
have done; but standing with woman 
means more, It means standing by her 
babies, and providing a day nursery or 
creche for them while she stands by some- 
body’s washtub. It means giving to their 
baby fingers the beautiful employments of 
the kindergarten, It means teaching her 
sons and daughters to do things as well 
as to know them, and _ establishing 
truancy schools, better called parental 
schools, when her authority has been 
worn threadbare. It means giving them 
a decent city to grow up in, and furnish- 
ing them with public libraries and public 
baths and gymnasiums, and ‘‘piecening 
out’’—as one poor woman expressed it— 
the faulty homes that leave so much to be 
desired. It means girls’ clubs and boys’ 
clubs; it means women’s and children’s 
hospitals, and homes for incurables and 
for the old and helpless. 

To stand by, to a woman, means to sup- 
plant the blue cow of eastern legend, or 
the tortoise or Atlas, and bear the world, 
not only on one’s head and shoulders, but 
on one’s heart as well. Nevertheless, all 
over this world women are doing it, quiet- 
ly and gladly, without sounding of loud 
timbrels or blowing of trumpets. 





WOMEN AS CIVIC REFORMERS. 

At Buffalo, on the 14th ult., the Civic 
Reform Association held an experience 
meeting. The topic was, ‘‘What We Have 
Done and How We Did It.’’? Under that 
head reports were made of efforts in 
dozens of cities and towns for better civic 
conditions. A revival of local municipal 
public spirit is aroused. Dr. Mathew D. 
Mann, head of the local board of Park 
Commissioners, welcomed the delegates 
in Convention Hall, and a response was 
made by Hon. J. L. Zimmerman of Ohio, 

Miss Mira L. Dock of Harrisburg, Pa., 
gave a lecture, illustrated by stereopticon, 
showing the extent to which the sign 
painting mania has gone in the country, 
with farm buildings covered and the land- 
scape otherwise marked with patent med- 
icine advertisements. She had a shot at 
Buffalo bill-boards also. 

Mrs. Conde Hamlin, of St. Paul, is the 
head of the Women’s Civic League of that 
city, and ina report of what the women 
of St. Paul have accomplished for the city 
in the last two years, she carried the dele- 
gates off their feet. -° 

Mrs. Hamlin had nothing to say of a 
personal nature. It was always ‘‘we’’ in 
the phrase, but the women under her lead 
got the St. Paul streets put definitely 
under the charge of the health board, got 
the right man to head that board, and 
then made the avenues clean. They did 
wonders for manual training in the 
schools. They secured a charter for the 
city that is one of the best to be found in 
the country. They got plots of ground 
cleaned, including even weeds. They 
recognized that bill- boards cannot be 
abolished, but can be made artistic, and 
proved it by examples that are an actual 
delight. They have shown that the smoke 
nuisance can be abolished, with economy 
at the same time. 

The Buffalo Evening News says: 

It is worth while to note that in the 
organizations controlled by men that were 
heard from in the convention, the reform 





work is largely of the rose-show and 
sweet-pea exhibition kind, while the 
women, in their efforts toward the same 
end, are in politics up to their eyes, be- 
lieving that the only way to gain ground 
is to get at the leaders of the municipal- 
ity and of society. 


AGAINST “REGULATED” VICE. 


The following letter has been sent to 
Governor William H. Taft of the Philip- 
pine Islands by the officers of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, on 
behalf of the whole organization: 


Judge Wilam H. Taft, Governor of the Phil- 
eppine Islands : 

You will, we feel sure, pardon the rep- 
resentatives of a great organization of 
women banded together for the better- 
ment of mankind for bringing to your 
notice a second time a matter of vital in- 
terest to the entire American people, 

When we addressed the Philippine Com- 
mission, December, 1900, concerning con- 
ditions obtaining among the soldiers in 
Manila, the islands were under military 
rule. Since that time you have had the 
honor to become the first civil governor 
of the Philippines under the dominion of 
the United States. Allow us to assure 
you that we have an appreciation of the 
difficulties the new civil government will 
encounter in bringing order out of chavs, 
and that we would not be true to our prin- 
ciples did we not sympathize with the 
herculean task set betore you. 

Having received noassurance either from 
the Commissioners or the Secretary of 
War, to whom we also appealed, that the 
conditions named in our letter of Decem- 
ber did not obtain in Manila, and General 
MacArthur’s open letter having virtually 
admitted that they did obtain, we now 
appeal to you in your capacity of governor. 

We protest against State regulation of 
vice. We protest against examinations 
and health certificates fur prostitute wom- 
en as indicative of official sanction of evil 
and as a violation of justice, as the same 
compulsory measures are not applied to 
prostitute men, We protest alsu because 
such official regulations have never proved 
eflicacious in protecting the public health, 
In the British army, where all the details 
belonging to the ‘regulation system” un- 
der the name of ‘Contagious Diseases 
Acts’’ were carefully carried out, it ap- 
pears from ofhcial reports that from 1575 
to 1885 disease increased 58 per cent., and 
in the cantonment of Wellington, where 
the same system wss carried out, the in- 
crease of disease was 330 percent. Eng- 
land repealed the Contagious Disease Acts 
by a large Parliamentary majority, after 
seventeen years had proved their complete 
sanitary failure. 

Bad as the system of dealing with this 
evil is in the large cities or America, the 
“regulation system’’ would be tar worse 
in its effects, and we believe would not be 
tolerated under the home government, 
For this and many other reasuns, we urg- 
ently ask that nothing of the kind may be 
permitted to retain a foothold in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and to this end that you 
use every endeavor to stamp out whatever 
vice regulations may exist to-day in Man- 
ila or other territory under your jurisdic- 
tion, ‘and that this system be given no 
place in the new government inaugurated 
in the Philippines. 

Hoping and believing that the progress 
of true civilization will be greatly ad- 
vanced under your administration, we 
have the honor to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
LILLIAN M. N. STEVENs, 
Pres. N. W.C.T. U. 
SUSANNA M. D. Fry, 
Cor. See. N. W. C. T. U. 








THE VICTORY IN HAWAII. 

A letter from John G. Woolley to the 
Chicago New Voice, written at sea be- 
tween Hawaii and Samoa, gives details of 
the victory for good morals won by the 
wiping out of the State-licensed brothels 
of Honolulu. Referring to the letters 
published in the United States regarding 
the matter, Mr. Woolley writes: 





The facts stated seemed incredible. So 
the one serious business of my stay in 
Hawaii was to study Iwilei, the wholesale 
brothel of Honolulu. 

The letter of Miss Ackerman was true 
in every particular, except perhaps one. 
The impression in my memory is that she 
made it appear that among the stockaded 
unfortunates were native women, and I do 
not find this to have been the case. So 
far as I can learn, Japan and France are 
entitled to divide the ethnological dishon- 
or in approximately the proportion of 
twenty to one in favor of the former. 

With the aid of the leading lawyers of 
Honolulu and access to the records, I am 
able to give an exact account, in brief, of 
the best object-lesson extant in the rot- 
tenness of American morals expressed in 
municipal forms. ‘‘American,’’ I say; 
because Iwilei is not a whit uncleaner 
than the public sentiment of the average 
American city of the first, second, or third 
class, but is simply the ripe conclusion of 
a bolder logic upon premises that are as 
familiar to us all as household words. 

In 1897, the Legislature of the Hawaiian 
Republic enacted a law requiring every 
woman of the town to register with the 
sheriff her name, residence, age, and place 
of birth, and to report for examination by 
a physician once in two weeks—all this on 
pain of 30 to 60 days’ imprisonment. To 
the unregenerate mind this seemed to be 





a license, with restrictive features. Ey. 
gene P. Sullivan, J. M. Kanematsu, and 
T. Masuda obtained possession of a plot 
of land containing about two acres, on the 
reef, beyond the walls of the penitentiary 
and one mile from the business centre of 
the city. This they enclosed in a stock- 
ade from ten to twelVe feet high, pierced 
by four gates, and within the enclosure 
built five long sheds, each containing two 
tiers of stalls or small bed-rooms about 
10x12 feet, opening upon intervening al. 
leys. These rooms were let furnished at 
the uniform rental of $15 per month. 
Each occupant was required to have the 
certificate of the examining physician of 
the Board of Health, with the dates of ex- 
aminations endorsed from time to time. 
The place was in charge of a police officer 
whose salary was paid by the police depart- 
ment, and was provided also with a book- 
keeper, collector of rents, janitors, et cet- 
era. At each gate were posted official 
rales in Japanese, of which the following 
is a literal translation: 

Iwilei Police Regulations—Rule 1. Busi- 
ness hours shall be from 4 P. M. two 2 
A. M., during which time the gates sha)! 
be kept open. 

Rule 2, Every prostitute is required to 
stay in her own room, and is not permit- 
ted to solicit any one outside of her own 
apartment. 

Rule 3. Every prostitute is permitted to 
remain there after business hours, and 
shall have the privilege of going in and 
out of the same at her convenience. 
is not permitted to stay there with any 
male person, outside of business hours, 
all night. 

Rule 4. No procurer is permitted even 
to stay there and sleep there all night. 

Rule 5. Male minors are prohibited 
from entering the room of any prostitute 
or her quarters. 

Rule 6, The police officer shall be in at- 
tendance and remain on duty from 4 P. M, 
to 6 A. M., which shall be apportioned as 
follows: (a) From 4 P.M. to 12 A. M.; 
from6P. M.to 6 A.M. At the end of 
every week the police officers shall change 
hands, 

Rule 7. The police officer is required to 
keep the peace and avoid all disturbances 
within the gates. 

And also see that the above rules are 
complied with. 

This abatoir of virtue, private and pub- 
lic, was erected with the knowledge and 
sanction of the authorities, and upon its 
completion the women of the town were 
notified by the authorities that they would 
have to resort to it if they wished to have 
police protection. Their ‘‘masters’’ were 
given similar notice, and were not slow to 
avail themselves of, the proposed im- 
munity. 

There were 240 of these cages, and as a 
rule a census of the place showed about 
200 inmates. It was found by the federal 
grand jury and reported to the court that 
among the number were girls under [if- 
teen, holding certificates that had evi- 
déntly been passed to them by adult wom- 
en; that in fact the certificates of exami- 
nation could and did pass from hand to 
hand with no possibility of detection; 
that such women as were found diseased 
were treated in the hospital at public ex- 
pense; and that the ‘‘profits’’ accruing 
from the ‘‘trade’’ were solely for the ben- 
efit of the ‘‘masters’’ of the prostitutes, 
who at ‘‘the close of business’’ took pos- 
session of the earnings of the session. 

When Hawaii passed under the Ameri- 
can flag in 1898. and especially after the 
passage of the act creating the territorial 
government, attempts were made to 
suppress Iwilei; but, though earnestly 
charged by the judges, two grand juries 
declined to find indictments, upon the 
theory that, although they had over- 
whelming evidence of the character of the 
place, it was better to concentrate the 
social evil in one place than, by opposing 
the wholesale immorality, to scatter it 
throughout the city. 

This of course was silly, if not corrupt, 
for none of the women referred to lived 
within the stockade, many of them were 
known to be servants in good families, 
many had homes of their own, and none 
were allowed to do business in the en- 
closure outside of ‘‘business hours,”’ i. e., 
from 4 P.M. to2 A. M., but all of them 
were ‘“‘scattered’’ through the city during 
the greater part of the day. Some were 
wives whose husbands used them for that 
kind of gain, some were slaves bought 
and owned by masters who let them out 
for vice, some were daughters of mothers 
who sent them crying from their dolls to 
earn the money of the beasts who patron- 
ized this infamy. All were coralled be- 
fore quitting the stockade and searched 
by the proprietors, who took out their 
‘trent’ and two dollars a head for police 
protection, and then passed them on to 
their masters, who, after taking the rest 
of the ‘‘revenue,’’ ushered them back into 
the city’s homes. 

So the courts did nothing, and the ex- 
ecutive department gave no sign. 

But there was a little bit of a church 
facing one of the entrances to the stock- 
ade and all but smothered in the avalanche 
of degradation. Kamakaupili church woke 
up and took a hand. The Hawaiian na- 
tives who composed the board of trustees 
were induced by the ministers’ association 
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of Honolulu to bring an action in equity 
to enjoin the ‘‘business’’ on the ground 
that it was a nuisance especially injurious 
to the business of the church. 

Fortunately, the suit was brought by 
the Hon. Thomas Fitch, a man of national 
reputation, gifts and industry to match, 
who had, in the nick of time, removed 
from Salt Lake City to Honolulu. Upon 
bis showing to the court, a preliminary 
injunction was granted, with an order on 
the defendants to show cause why it 
should not be made perpetual. Where- 
upon the government, seeing that the ig- 
nored and despised preachers were about 
to win, made haste to give them its adher- 
ence; the injunction has been made per- 
manent, the stockade has been torn down, 
the dens are empty, and Kamakaupili 
church holds the field. 

It is said here that the federal govern- 
ment directed the territorial authorities 
to close Iwilei. At any rate it is closed. 
and Honolulu preachers are publishing 
again the obsolete gospel that the Son of 
God was manifested that he might de- 
stroy—not segregate—the works of the 
devil. On this subject, the New Voice 
has additional items of information. 

The first is an extended document writ- 
ten by Mr. E. P. Dole, the attorney gen- 
eral of the Territory of Hawaii. This is 
addressed by Mr. Dole to the acting gov- 
ernor of the Territory,’ who, in turn, for- 
warded it to the Secretary of State at 
Washington in response to the inquiry 
from the State Department concerning the 
truthfulness of the statements of Miss 
Ackerman, In this letter Attorney-Gen- 
eral Dole unhesitatingly admits the ex- 
istence of a system of inspection and cer- 
tification of prostitutes in the Territory 
of Hawaii, and attempts a defense of the 
system. 

The second item is an editorial from a 
recent number of the Evening Bulletin of 
Honolulu, chiefly of value in that it con- 
clusively fastens the responsibility upon 
the governor of the Territory. In part 
the editorial says: 


The chief executive of the Territory of 
Hawaii has its record for exercising suzer- 
ainty over slavery of a most degrading 
type within the borders of Honolulu. 
Whoever may occupy the position of chief 
executive cannot wipe out this record by 
any sudden awakening it may experience 
through a prodding from Washington 
authorities. 

The executive department of the territo- 
ry has been responsible for the existence of 
Iwilei from the very outset. It made 
possible the creation of the corral; it ex- 
ercised police supervision of the place: it 
treated with practical contempt the effort 
of the territorial court to wipe out the 
place, charged Judge Humphreys with 
playing to the political galleries when 
calling upon grand juries to investigate it, 
and afterward joined in a conspiracy to 
secure the removal of the judge. 

When United States District Judge Es- 
tee made Iwilei the subject of a grand 
jury investigation, the executive depart- 
ment of the Territory held that he was 
dealing with affairs that were none of his 
business, 

In this battle against the judiciary, the 
executive department has remained in- 
different to, though sponsor for the main- 
tenance of, a condition in direct violation 
of federal enactments and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Ministe- 
rial Union has called upon the executive 
to act, but without effect until a few days 
ago, when orders were received from the 
federal department of justice of such a 
nature as to send the chief executive scur- 
rying to Iwilei to make a showing of 
finding out what it has really been re- 
sponsible for. 

The Bulletin hopes the chief executive 
will not be so foolish as to maintain that 
it was unaware of what was going on at 
Iwilei. The corral was established under 
the direction of the executive; it was gov- 
erned by police rules, made by the execu- 
tive department. The executive was not 
ignorant of the fact that women were held 
there as practical slaves of Oriental mas- 
ters, although this was difficult to prove, 
and no endeavor was made to wipe out the 
place. The executive was not ignorant of 
the fact that the Iwilei establishment ex- 
isted in flagrant violation of the Edmunds 
law. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


CATHERINE BootH, THE MOTHER OF THE 
SALVATION ARMy. By F. de L. Booth 
Tucker. Salvation Army Headyuarters, 
120 W. 14th St., New York City. Price, 
10 cents. 


When the life of Mrs. Booth was pub- 
lished in two big volumes, all who found 
time to read them wished that the history 
of the remarkab!e woman therein chron- 
icled might be brought out in an abridged 
form, such as would make it accessible to 
the general public. The abridged edition 
which the Salvation Army has now placed 
on the market is brief enough for any one 
to read, and cheap enough to be within 
everybody’s reach. It gives, if not all 
that could be wished, at least a great deal 
that is of interest and value regarding 
Mrs. Booth, who was one of the great 
women, not only of her own time, but of 
alltime. Some day some one will write a 
third biography of her, neither so volum- 
inous as the first one, nor so condensed as 
this. Of so beautiful a life there can 
hardly be too many histories written. 
Meanwhile let all who do not possess the 
detailed biography buy and read this one. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of tLe ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 





Who sits out in the orchard bowers, 
Blowing bubbles of apple-bloom? 

Who washed the cheeks of the baby flowers, 
And swept the grass with a windy broom? 


Jack-i-Dreams, John-i-Dreams, radiant fel- 
low! 
Busiest body from dawn till night; 
Thrumming his tunes on rose and yellow, 
And all the strings in the harp of light. 


His are the boatlings low in the valleys, 
Cobweb cordage and woven keel; 
He lights them over with dew, his galleys, 
And rides from the dock on Arachne’s 
wheel. 
| Jack-a-Dreams, John-i-Dreams, day's a-dy- 
ing! 
Take up your brush and dabble the west. 
Leave us your pennon there a-flying, 
Set with stars for a silver crest! 
—September St. Nicholas. 





A LIVE DOLL SHOW. 


I saw a live doll show last winter—four- 
teen live dolls, and a nurse all dressed up 
with white apron and cap. 

At least, she called them dolls; and they 
behaved very much like dolls, moving 
only at her touch. They had evidently 
been taught that “children should be 
seen and not heard,” all but the ‘‘squeak- 
ing’’ doll and the “proverb grandma.”’ 
The exhibition was gotten up by a girls’ 
club that was organized for ‘‘sweet char- 
ity’s’’ sake. They charged five cents ad- 
mission, and they intended to spend the 
money in making somebody happier at 
Christmas. 

The most of the dolls were jointed; and, 
when the nurse pressed a spring in the 
back of their necks, they would bob their 
heads in a little courtesy. 

A lady standing by me said that she 


bodies. 

“Oh! but dolls do not, you know,’ an- 
swered the nurse. 

And, sure enough, they don’t. 

The biggest doll of all was a rag doll, 
which was thrown carelessly in a rocking- 
chair. She behaved beautifully, though 
everyone who passed her tovk hold of her 
head to see if she was jointed, and they 
would ask if she was filled with sawdust. 
She never once smiled, till a little boy, in 
passing out, said, ‘Good night, Miss Rag.”’ 
All the dolls laughed at that. 

But they all did splendidly, and I know 
the nurse was proud of them. 

There were three paper dolls,—Tina,. 
Tess and Tot,—dressed in plaited wall- 
paper dresses and quaint paper hats. 
Their arms only were jointed. The china 
doll wore a dark dress and a white apron. 
The little Esquimau, when wound up, 
would stump across the floor, then the 
nurse would turn her round, wind her up 
again, and she would turn back. She 
was dressed in fur. 

The Scotch lassie was equipped for 
sport, dressed in plaid, with her skates 
slung over her shoulder. 

A man offered the nurse ten cents for 
the ‘‘squeaking’”’ doll. When pressed in 
the chest she would say, ‘‘Papa’’ or 
‘*Mamma”’ in a squeaky voice, very much 
like adoll. Poorthing! Every one want- 
ed to hear her ‘say it over and over 
again.”’ 

‘*Pocahontas”’ was like a veritable In- 
dian, with her red (candy-painted) cheeks 
and long, straight black hair. She sat on 
the floor beside a Japanese lady, who 
wore a gay-flowered dress and carried a 
Japanese umbrella. 

A sweet-faced nun, ‘Sister Marguerite,” 
stood guard by a high chair in which sat a 
curly-haired baby-doll. 

The ‘“‘baby’? was jointed, and could 
make her little courtesy, like the others. 
They were all remarkably polite dolls, 
owing, perhaps, to the presence of the 
“proverb grandma.’”’ When wound up, 
she would jerk out, in slow succession, 
these three proverbs: ‘‘Penny-wise, pound- 
foolish;’? “‘Spare-rod, spoil-child;’’ and 
‘‘All’s well-’t ends well.”’ 


thought people made courtesies with their’ 


were transformed in a trice into fourteen 
hungry girls, as they were invited to the 
dining room. 

Their tongues were soon loosened; and 
in a few minutes they went home, happy 
that they had given others pleasure.— 
Sunday School Times. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘De preacher say dat de worl’ comin’ 
ter a end in thirty days.” 

‘Dat bein ’de case, dey ain’t a nigger in 
de country dat ’ll pay house rent in ad- 
vance,’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


‘A problem novel? What’s the prob- 
lem ?”’ 

“There are several, but the one that 
arrests the attention of the thoughtful 
reader is, ‘How in the world did the au- 
thor ever manage to get a publisher?’ ’’— 
Life. 

“I hope you appreciate the fact, sir, that 
in marrying my daughter you marry a 
large-hearted, generous girl?”’ 

“I do, sir (with emotion), and I hope 
she inherits those qualities from her 
father.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Workingman’s Wife (in 1910) — What's 
happened, Danny? 

Her Husband (desperately)—Well, I’ve 
been fired by J. P. Morgan, and there’s 
nobody else in the world to work for!— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

Finding himself unable to meet his en- 
gagement in a certain town, a lecturer 
wired: ‘Impossible to come to-night; give 
the audience back their money.’’ He re- 
ceived back the following reply: ‘‘We 
have given the audience back his money, 
and he has gone home perfectly satisfied.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


“T overheard that man who calls on you 
say something about betting, Bridget; I 
hope he doesn’t frequent pool-rooms?”’ 

“Sure, ma’am, he doesn’t know there’s 
such a place in New York. He’s a police- 
man, ma’am,’’— Yonkers Statesman. 

Moses—How did you make your fortune? 

Levi—bBy ‘horse-racing. 

Moses— Not betting? 

Levi—No, I started a pawnshop just 
outside the race-course for the people Who 
wanted to get home when the races were 
over.—The Philadelphia Press. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 











ping. & a wt od 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral ane Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

. J. ALLEN, ° . Proprietor. 


Do You Want to See 


to read without a mist or dust before your eyes? 
then you want to keep your eyeglasses clean with 









Eyeglass Cleaner, 


i 


Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 3 to one address 
for 50c.; 7 dor $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents wanted. 
Mention this paper. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHBN, Inventor, 








A. 8. B. 


Quite a jolly lot of dolls they were, who 


293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Little Gem’ |. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N.Y.C, & H. R. BR. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. R.R. to Albany, N.Y.C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Baffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Igol. 





From Class A Class B Class © 
WSSESRe cocces covccces $19.00 816,00 812.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester............ 18.00 14.75 11.00 
POIMOF 20000 cecccecce 16.25 14.00 10.50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10.00 

BEG. ccccece cocccccce 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
BEE 0.9 080 00ccceceeses 16.90 14.50 10.50 
WESCROIG..ccccccccce » 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittefield....ccccccce, 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adamas....... +» 14.00 12.50 9.00 
Chatham...........+. 13.10 11.50 -° 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct, 28th, final limit 


additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No.7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No, 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


GEORGE A. 0, ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


BY 


PRICE, $2.00, 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republi- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy littie book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the emp meey | of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book Ta every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ‘Fhose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch-° 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 4 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 





everything is kept in FX order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 


Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of | 


General Passenger Agent. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. | 


To Real Estate Owners. ,, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


The DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
ana gives a thorough En lish course. 
The School reopens t. 23d in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 32 Huntington Avenue, 
Address, EDWIN DE MERITTE, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medica! school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
| For catalogues and information apply to 


_ FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





| Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


; Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 








| PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
| Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,J{Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’"F AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GEN EKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


| Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
| National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, 859.00 from Chicago, includ- 
| ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
| Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
_ gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 173. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil, 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper! 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Waterloo on Noy. 12,13 and 14, inclusive. 
The programme committee is Mrs. Belden, 
Sioux City; Mrs. Coggeshall, Des Moines; 
Rev. Stevenson and Dr. Margaret Clark of 
Waterloo The convention programme and 
other particulars will be published later. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The annual meeting of the executive 





committee of the National Council of ; 


Women will open in Convention Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the morning of Sept 11. 
Morning sessions are open only to officers, 
delegates, patrons and annual contribu- 
tors, except by special invitation. After- 
noon and evening sessions are open to the 
public, The programme is as follows: 


Sept. 11—2 P. M., report of special commit- 
tee on council co-operation with the women 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, etc.; exchange 
of greeting with foreign women attending 
the exposition. 8 P. M., president’s address ; 
five-minute reports from each affiliated or- 
ganization represented. 

Sept. 12—10 A. M., Convention Hall, small 
auditorium, report of resolutions comwittee ; 
special action on resolution to secure the ap- 
pointment of women on all boards of commis- 
sions for consideration of ‘‘Marriage and Di- 
vorce.”’ 1 30to 3P. M., special meeting, Tem- 
ple of Music, fair grounds, Miss Anthony, 
‘The Council Idea’: Mrs Alice P. Lesser, 
“Need of Women Having Equal Representa- 
tion in Discussion or Settlement of Marriage 
and Divorce Problems’’; Rev. Anna Shaw 
and others. 8 P. M., ‘‘How Can the Women 
of North and South America Co-operate in 
Sympathy and Action?’ report on condi- 
tions in South America from Senor Antonio 
Galarce (it is hoped) ; address, Senorita Car- 
olina Hindoboro; address, ‘Sisterhood of 
American Women,’ Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. 

Sept. 13—10 A. M., small auditorium, Con- 
vention Hall, “Our National Council, Its 
Immediate Interests and Our International 
Obligations.”’” 2 P.M., Convention Hall, re- 

rts on council organization ; address, Mrs. 

cilen A. Richardson, department of art: 

dress committee report and exhibit, Mrs. 
Annie White Johnson, chairman. 8 P. M., 
Convention Hall, “International Relations” ; 
address, Mrs. Sewall and others. 





WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONS. 

Sixty years ago no woman in America, 
so far as is known, had ever been regular- 
ly accredited as an authorized practitioner 
in law, medicine, or theology. Indeed, it 
seemed then far more unlikely that wom- 
en would be allowed to preach than to 
vote. When Antoinette L. Brown im- 
parted to her classmate, Lucy Stone, at 
Oberlin, her intention to become an or- 
dained minister, Lucy, who already as- 
pired to become a voter, exclaimed, ‘You 
never can do it!’ Yet Antoinette was 
ordained and ministered to an orthodox 
congregation some fifty years ago, while 
Lucy, after a half-century of heroic effort, 
died a disfranchised citizen. 

Of the three learned professions, medi- 
cine has proved the most generally avail- 
able for women. There are now many 
thousand physicians of every school prac- 
tising medicine successfully in America 
and England, and even to some extent in 
foreign countries. Indeed, a medical 
diploma has proved invaluable to many 
women missionaries, giving them admis- 
sion to the harems of Turkey, India, and 
China, which would otherwise have been 
closed to them. 

While there are thousands of successful 
physicians, there are a few hundred suc- 
cessful clergywomen, who have ministered 
acceptably to congregations and done 
eredit to their pastorates. 

But in law comparatively few women 
have been able to support themselves by 
the practice of the profession. In excep- 
tional cases they have done so. We also 
publish this week a very full and interest- 
ing historical narrative of the experience 
of women in the legal profession, by a 
woman who is herself a successful lawyer, 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of the 
firm of McCulloch & McCulloch of Chi- 
eago. It was by the able plea of this skil- 
ful lawyer that the “Church bequest’’ 
was rescued from the rapacious grasp of 
residuary legatees, who sought by a 
legal quibble to set aside the express 
wishes of their benefactress. Elsewhere 
we print also an instructive summary of 
recent facts on the same subject, compiled 
by Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, including 
the important action recently taken by 
the American Bar Association at its meet- 
ing in Denver. Evidently women are 
taking a useful and permanent place in all 
intellectual pursuits and avocations. The 
twentieth century is destined to see for- 








ever eliminated the barbarous restriction 

of sex in industry. “Tbe tools to those 

who can use them,” H. B. B. 
SUFFRAGE DILEMMA IN BELGIUM. 

A curious and interesting movement is 
now in progress in Belgium. The democ- 
racy of the United States has proved wide- 
ly contagious, and since manhood suffrage 
was established in our country, all the 
governments of the world which may 
fairly lay claim to the term ‘‘civilized”’ 
have extended the suffrage. Every possi- 
ble degree is to be found, ranging from 
the limited suffrage of Russia to the uni- 
versal suffrage for men in France. An 
agitation in Belgium, begun in 1870, for 
enlarged suffrage for men, resulted in a 
change of their constitution in 1893. A 
vote was then given every Belgian twenty- 
five years of age possessing the usual 
qualifications of residence, but a system 
of plural voting was also adopted. Every 
male of thirty-six years of age, married or 
a widower, having legitimate children and 
paying to the State at least five francs of 
personal taxation, was given an additional 
vote. Every male twenty-five years old, 
who possessed real property valued at 
2,000 francs, or a university degree, was 
also given an additional vote. No man 
was entitled to more than three votes. 

The Socialists, who consist largely of 
the working classes, are now demanding 
a further amendment, which shall abolish 
the plural voting. Under the present 
plural system, the minority who represent 
property are able to outvote the majority, 
each man of which is qualified to cast one 
vote only. “One man and one vote’’ is 
therefore the cry of the majority. The 
Catholic party, now in power through the 
system of plural.voting, retort: “If you 
succeed we will enfranchise the women.”’ 
An agitation of considerable strength has 
in consequence developed. The Liberal 
party is quietly looking on and taking no 
partin the controversy. 

Meanwhile, the Sociological Society, of 
Belgium, has sent its secretary, a Univer- 
sity professor, Fernand Deschamps, to the 
United States to examine woman suffrage 
in operation. He will visit the four 
States where women vote, and also some 
of the States where limited suffrage exists, 
It is his intention to present an impartial 
report, which will be printed by the So- 
ciological Society. 

The United States has taught the lesson 
of self-government for men to the nations 
of the world, It would be a curious de- 
velopment of the ideal popular govern- 
ment, if conservative foreign nations 
through expediency should now take the 
lead, and in time teach this country that 
Democracy, to be logical, must include 
women, CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Mrs. Edward L. Buchwalter, of Spring- 
field, O., who was the chairman for the 
Milwaukee Biennial, and is now on the 
committee of local arrangements for the 
Los Angeles Biennial, visited California 
this summer and reports excellent prog- 
ress at that end of the line. Mrs, Buch- 
walter expects that the Sixth Biennial 
will be one of the finest yet, and says: ‘‘I 
feel sure that the California women will 
do all in their power to insure success,”’ 





The New Century Guild of Philadelphia, 
which entertained the Biennial Conven- 
tion of the G. F. W. C. in 1892, 
has withdrawn from the general federa- 
tion on account of the 10-cent per capita 
tax. 





The Literary Union of Portland, Me., 
has voted to increase the usefulness of its 
domestic science department by appropri- 
ating certain funds formerly given to 
school room decoration, that work being 
nearly complete, to the fitting” up of a 
demonstration kitchen in the new manual 
training school building of the city. The 
fact that two of the club members are on 
the school board gives added impetus to 
this movement. 

The Professional Woman’s League, of 
New York City, will soon take possession 
of its new clubhouse. It isa large brown- 
stone house at No, 103 West Forty-fifth 
Street. On the first floor is a large assem- 
bly room, together with the club offices. 
Upstairs there are committee and class- 
rooms, with a number of bedrooms for 
the use of members temporarily in town. 
A finely fitted grill room is an admirable 
feature, located in the basement. Al- 
though its activities are somewhat less- 
ened in the summer, the League does not 
close its doors during the warm weather. 


The Louisville Business Woman's Club 
has a noonday luncheon room on the plan 
of men’s clubs. The membership of the 
club reaches nearly 900, and the club oc- 
cupies a large house, and a dining hall in 
an adjoining building. A library, rest 
room; and large and small dining rooms 





are included, and dinner is served at night 
to those members who may wish it. 
Twenty women are employed in the food 
department, and the receipts in two given 
weeks were $857.67 for 6,213 luncheons. 

The club is governed by a board of man- 
agers, and its members are eligible to 
membership in the classes of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association. The 
club has an employment and an exchange 
department, a “comfort committee,” a 
library committee and an entertainment 
committee. So successful is the club in 
its financial affairs that it is planning to 
buy its present home, which it now holds 
on rental, 

The Woman’s Clubhouse Corporation, 
of Boston, has decided to sell the property 
of the corporation at 13 and 15 Beacon 
Street, and to purchase in another local- 
ity. One reason for selling is the recent 
taking of a portion of the land by the city, 
though the price paid for it was $45,000. 
Another reason is the increased valuation 
of the land, which now makes equity and 
the stock of the corporation worth about 
$185,000, according to the opinion of con- 
servative real estate men. 





LAWYERS. 


Miss Sarah Norris of Woburn and Miss 
Janet M. Corbett of Charlestown have 
successfully passed the examination held 
by the Massachusetts State Board of Bar 
Examiners, and have been formally noti- 
fied that after their appearance before the 
Supreme Judicial Court on Sept. 17, they 
will be eligible to practise law in the 
courts of Massachusetts. Miss Norris re- 
cently took the course at the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, graduating last June. 
Miss Corbett did not attend a law school, 
but studied at home evenings and between 
times during the day, she being employed 
as a clerk in the Registry of Probate. 
Miss Corbett is one of the youngest women 
ever admitted to the bar in this country, 
as she is but a few months above the re- 
quired age of 21 years. She attended the 
Frothingham School in Charlestown, and 
later the Girls’ High School, Boston. 
She took up the study of law a few years 
ago, when her cousin, Mary E. Corbett, 
also of Charlestown and sister uf the Hon. 
Joseph J. Corbett, was admitted to the 
bar. 

The woman lawyer was in evidence as 
never before at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association last week at Denver. 
Mrs. Jane B. Ott, of Dyersville, Ia., ap- 
plied for membership. This is the first 
time a woman has applied for membership 
in the association, and so the case was 
without precedent. This application was 
the subject of a warm debate at a session 
of the general council. The decision was 
finally reached that women are not eligi- 
ble for membership under the present 
constitution. The council was almost 
evenly divided on the question. It was 
agreed to let the matter go over a year by 
having a committee appointed to draft an 
amendment to the constitation which will 
make women eligible. The constitution 
now uses the words, ‘‘any person,’ which 
were held to be somewhat vague, and an 
effort will be made to change them to 
either exclude or include women in direct 
terms. This action was endorsed later by 
the association. 

Notwithstanding their disposition to 
quibble and to delay, the association has 
accepted the woman lawyer as a tangible 
fact and as entitled to professional cour- 
tesy. Professor William P. Rogers, of 
the Indiana State University, read a paper 
before the section of legal education on 
“Is Law a Field for Woman's Work?” 
The question, he said, would arise more 
frequently in years to come than hereto- 
fore. Itis of interest to bench, bar and 
school, because in the 102 law schools 
more than sixty-four women have recently 
graduated, Over 300 women have been 
admitted to practise in the last twenty- 
five years. He prophesied that in five 
years most of the law schools will admit 
women. He advocated making women 
welcome in the profession. When the 
question is examined from all sides, the 
answer after all is that we should give 
woman her choice of callings, and if she 
succeeds and doves not violate her-heaven- 
given offices at home, let us rejoice with 
her, and if she fails, it is for her to see it. 

By invitation, Miss Mary F, Lathrop, of 
Denver, gave a short address at this meet- 
ing and told something about the work of 
women lawyers in the West, and some of 
her experiences as a specialist on wills 
and administration. The invitation given 
some days previous to Miss Lathrop to 
make this address was generally regarded 
as a high and exceptional honor. 

Among the women lawyers who attend- 
ed the meetings of the American Bar As- 
sociation was Mrs. Laura Tilden Ray, from 
Sacramento, Cal. The Denver Daily News 
says of her: 

Mrs. Ray began the study of law in Ne 
vada, and in 1893 was admitted to the bar. 
This was not accomplished, however, 
withouta great deal of mancuvring, since 


WOMEN 





no woman had ever before been granted 
that privilege. The laws of the State 


made no provision for the admission of 


women. Mrs. Ray, or, as she was then, 
Miss Tilden, drafted an act eliminating 
the word male from the statute, and se- 
cured its passage. Then she went before 
the supreme court, was subjected to a 
thorough and rigid examination, and came 
through the ordeal triumphantly. So un- 
usual was the proceeding, and such inter- 
est and curiosity did it arouse, that people 





came from all parts of the State to see . 


how the first woman who had ever at- 
tempted to gain admission to the bar in 
Nevada would conduct herself. Miss Til- 
den then became a partner with her father 
in Virginia City, Nev. Miss Tilden, when 
she was admitted, was barely of age, and 
is now under 30. She is tall and lithe, 
possessed of attractive, wide awake blue 
eyes, and has a very delicate complexion. 
She stayed in Virginia City only a short 
time. Seeking broader fields, she went to 
Sacramento, Cal. There she was elected 
president of the woman suffrage club, and 
became a leader in the thought life of the 
community. She joined the bar associa- 
tion, being the only woman member. 
Mrs. Ray has been very successful, win- 
ning most of her suits. She contemplates 
living in Colorado. F. M. A. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Rev. Mary L. Moreland, pastor of the 
Congregational church of McLean, IIL., 
received the degree of Ph. B. last June 
from the College of Letters of the Illinois 
Wesleyan University. She had carried a 
two years’ advance course in the Univer- 
sity in addition to her many duties and 
responsibilities as pastor. 


At Grace Chapel (Unitarian), Green 
Harbor, Mass., one Sunday this summer 
was named ‘‘Lily Sunday”’ by the pastor. 
The pulpit was exquisitely adorned with 
water lilies, and the whole service was care- 
fully planned to produce an effect of sin- 
cerity and simplicity. Mrs. Whitney, the 
much loved pastor, preached a_ very 
thoughtful, suggestive sermon on Growth, 
from the text, ‘‘Consider the lilies, how 
they grow.’ ‘I have worshipped,’’ says 
a correspondent of the Christian Register, 
‘where the light came through stained 
glass windows, and where choice singers 
gave elaborate concert performances, but 
I never felt nearer to the Most High than 
at that lily service in the plain unchurch- 
ly house of worship at Green Harbor. If 
there are any who wish to find a place 
where a very little money could be used, 
let them send it here. The work is worth 
while, and it is being carried on in a 
direct, individual way.’’ The annual par- 
ish meeting showed a good state of finan- 
ces and a very harmonious spirit among 
the people. F. M. A. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Miss Estelle Reel, National Superintend- 
ent of Indian Schools, has completed a 
uniform course of study for the Indian 
school service. The course treats of 
thirty-one subjects, designed to train the 
Indian to become self-supporting. Aside 
from the literary branches, it embraces a 
course in agriculture, baking, basket- 
making, blacksmithing, carpentry, cook- 
ing, dairying, engineering, gardening, 
harness-making, housekeeping, launder- 
ing, printing, painting, sewing, shoemak- 
ing, tailoring, and upholstering. This 
course of study has been in preparation 
for the last three years, and embodies 
Miss Reel’s ideas of the needs of the In- 
dian school service gleaned from personal 
observation in the field, together with the 
views of the various superintendents and 
Indian workers of the United States, 
some of whom have spent many years in 
the work. This is the first course of 
study in book form, and the most compre- 
hensive, introduced into the Indian 
schools. Miss Reel believes that it will 
be of great advantage in the education of 
Indian girls. 


The eighty-five Cuban teachers who 
have been attendants a* this session of 
the Harvard Summer School, left Cam- 
bridge for New York on Aug, 22. They 
took their final examinations the previous 
day. Then they assembled at the Law- 
rence Scientific School, where a farewell 
address was made by James D. Prindle, 
who has had charge of the summer school. 
Fifteen of the teachers have arranged to 
visit the Pan-American Exposition at 
their own expense, while about twelve of 
them will take a normal school course at 
New Paltz, N. Y., at the expense of the 
Cuban government. The rest of the 
teachers have returned to Cuba. 

Col. George W. Breckenridge, of San 
Antonio, Tex., has given $20,000 for the 
building of a school for the colored chil- 
dren of that city. 


A young woman, unaided, has done 
during the past week what no woman 
ever did in Colorado before, says the Den- 
ver News. Miss Emma M. Herey, who 
for the past four years has been County 
Superintendent of Schools of Arapahoe, 
has been in charge of one of the largest 
institutes the State has ever had. The en- 





tire programme was planned by her, and 
the marked success of the institute is dug 
to her wisdom in selecting a strong corps 
of teachers and her supervision of the 
work. Miss Herey is acknowledged to be 
one of the most able officials who ever 
held the position of County Superintend. 
ent, and her thorough knowledge of the 
work that should be done, as well as her 
deep interest and enthusiasm, have made 
her invaluable to the teachers in the 
country districts. 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


The managers of eighty-eight mills in 
Georgia have voluntarily signed an agree. 
ment not on any condition to employ chil- 
dren under ten years of age after Sept. 1, 
and not to employ children under twelve 
at night. These mill men defeated in the 
Legislature a bill enacting these, among 
other provisions, but have voluntarily 
surrendered to an aroused public senti- 
ment. 

Through the efforts of the Albany, N.Y., 
Mothers’ Club, a beautiful playground has 
been secured for poor children of that city. 
The site is in one of the new parks, with 
a fine lawn and a grove of trees. A large 
untenanted house on the grounds is allowed 
the club for storage, and for the entertain- 
ment of the children in stormy weather 
and for uses of the kindergarten. Between 
400 and 500 children are in daily attend- 
ance. 

Miss Lillie Faris, teacher at Marietta, 
Ohio, and an institute instructor as well, 
has had a busy and useful vacation arrang- 
ing for the care of forty-nine fresh-air- 
fund children from Cincinnati in her home 
village of Lynchburg. She made more of 
the opportunity than is usually done, the 
little people being cared for in a higher, 
broader way than 1s usually done. All 
her instincts as teacher were used for the 
advantage of the children, F. M, A. 





THE POOR GIRL’S CHANCE AT VASSAR. 


Suppose, for example, you go to Vassar, 
The reasonable tuition of four hundred 
dollars a year, the scholarships and loan 
funds, the thousand and one odd services 
to be done “for a consideration,’’ the 
democratic spirit that promptly distin- 
guishes service from servility, and takes a 
girl for what she can do best,—all these 
conditions give the poor girl a chance at 
Vassar, as wellas the rich one. Nobody 
knows whether you are uncrating your own 
bicycle for convenience, or one for some- 
body else for fifty cents,—and nobody 
cares. You may earn money by ironing 
the wrinkles out of gowns, delivering the 
mail, playing the piano for gymnastics, 
arranging the books before service in the 
chapel, sketching in ink or copying Gib- 
son’s pictures, classifying in the museum, 
copying with the mimeograph, or invent- 
ing some scheme that no one before you 
has thought of. Once, a girl conducted a 
‘*bureau of sales’? on commission for all 
who had articles to dispose of, and she 
made it pay well. For some of the rea- 
sons mentioned, or because Vassar was 
the first woman's college fully equipped 
as such, or because you wish to apply to 
the men Emerson’s supreme test of friend- 
ship, ‘‘ability to do without it,’’ while 
pursuing a curriculum as advanced as 
theirs, or just because you fancy you will 
have a ‘‘good time,’’ you are going to 
Vassar.— Mary MacColl, in September Suc- 
cess, 


-_ 





LEGISLATION REGARDING HUSBAND AND 
WIFE. 





In his annual address before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, retiring President 
Edmund Wetmore, of New York City, re- 
viewed the changes in the statutes 
throughout the United States during the 
preceding year. Of legislation in regard 
to the relation of husband and wife, he 
said: 


A law of New York provides certain 
regulations for marriage, and that a cer- 
titicate of the solemnization thereof, or a 
written contract thereof, shall be duly 
tiled and entered, and that no marriage 
claimed to have been contracted after 
January 1, 1902, otherwise than in the act 
provided, shall be valid for any purpose 
whatsoever, except that the marriage 
shall not be invalidated on account of the 
want of authority in any person solem- 
nizing the same where the parties were 
married under the full belief that the 
marriage was lawful. 

This act was intended to do away with 
the so-called common law marriage, in 
the belief that such abolition is in tbe in- 
terest of morality and the purity of the 
family and a bar to false claims and many 
great and flagrant abuses. 

A law of Minnesota prohibits the mar- 
riage of the epileptic or feeble-minded, 
and Pennsylvania forbids the marriage of 
first cousins. 

Minnesota also provides that no chattel 
mortgage of property exempt from execu- 
tion or attachment can be made by 4 
married person unless both husband and 
wife join in the mortgage, and a law 
to the same effect has been passed in 
Kansas. 

Willfully to neglect to support wife and 
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children, where the ability to do so exists, 
js made a misdemeanor in West Virginia, 
and in Minnesota a felony, but as some- 
what of an offset to this, the same State 
provides that where husband and wife are 
living together they shall be jointly and 
severally liable for the necessary house- 
hold articles and supplies furnished the 
family. 





THE DOROTHEA DIX MEMORIAL. 

The National Dorothea Dix Memorial 
Association will hold a fair at Hampden, 
Me., Oct. 23 and 24, 1901, fur the purpose 
of raising funds to meet the last payment 
on the home farm, the birthplace of Miss 
Dix. As 1902 is the centenary of Miss 
Dix’s birth, the society are anxious to 
free their land from the mortgage before 
the centennial celebration they propose 
to hold July 4, 1902. All interested in 
the cause are invited to send contributions 
of inexpensive, salable articles, or of 
money, by Oct. 5, to the treasurer, Mrs. 
Jane H. Spofford, Hampden Corner, Me., 
or to the president, Mrs. Helen Coffin 
Beedy, 208 Essex Street, Bangor, Me. 

The society has just received a piece of 
netting, about nine inches long, four 
inches wide, with fringe at each end of 
heavy linen thread, made for this fair by 
a former Maine woman, now living in 
Ohio, lacking only three months of her 
one-hundredth year. This will probably 
be her last bit of work. It will be sold to 
the highest bidder. 





MUNICIPAL NURSES. 

The medical officer of health for Croy- 
don, England, recently presented his first 
annual report, in which he pointed out 
that the death-rate amongst infants was 
very excessive, amounting to 132 per 1,000, 
and proceeded to say: ‘It would be no 
exaggeration to assert that at least one- 
half of the deaths were preventable,’’ The 
city council, at the suggestion of the 
officer, has appointed municipal nurses, 
to instruct parents in infant feeding and 
management, and as to the precautions to 
be taken in the case of measles, whooping- 
cough, and other children’s complaints. 


SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

The September Century has an illus- 
trated paper on ‘‘Mid-Air Dining Clubs,”’ 
by Cleveland Moffet. Down-town lunch- 
ing places, to all of which women are ad- 
mitted, and one of which is for women 
only, are favorably affecting the social 
characteristics of New York business 
men, Mr. Moffett thinks, David Gray, a 
Buffalo journalist, describes the Pan- 
American Exposition under the happy 
title, ‘‘The City of Light.’’ ‘Louis Phil- 
ippe in the United States,’’ by Jane Marsh 
Parker, traces the footsteps of the exiled 
prince who became King of France and 
his two brothers, on a memorable visit to 
this country a hundred years ago. ‘The 
Crown of the Continent,’ to which George 
Bird Grinnell directs attention, is a little- 
known region of northern Montana 
whence water flows to the Arctic and 
Pacific oceans and the Gulf of Mexico. 
‘‘Fighting Frost’’ is a paper of scientific 
interest and practical value by Alexander 
McAdie. Bishop Potter records his ‘‘Im- 
pressions of the Hawaiian Islands;’’ and 
in an essay on ‘Burke and the French 
Revolution,’’ Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
points out the conformity of the American 
doctrine of government with Burke’s 
ideal. Fiction abounds; poems and a 
wealth of illustrations complete a beauti- 
ful number. 





A very modern-looking little girl is ‘‘A 
Florentine Princess of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ whose portrait is the frontispiece 
of the September St. Nicholas. One 
would like to know whether she became 
one of the ‘“‘new women” of the Renais- 
sance. A great lover of children is the 
learned Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington, and he has had 
a special room fitted up for their instruc- 
tion and entertainment. To an article by 
Albert Bigelow Paine, on this department 
of the national museum, Prof. Langley 
contributes an autobiographical introduc- 
tion. ‘Two Strange Animals,’ by John 
R. Coryell, describe the African water- 
antelope, and the water-hare, a native of 
our own country. Thedepartments teem 
with stories and verses, many of them by 
the magazine’s young readers. 

The well-known magazine Success, of 
New York, has just completed one of the 
most novel and extraordinary campaigns 
for subscriptions ever undertaken by an 
American publication. A year ago, it se- 
cured from some of the strongest period- 
icals in the country, unusually low prices 
for annual subscriptions, and, combining 
an annual subscription to Success, with 
other magazines, it extensively advertised 
Success *‘Clubbing Offers’ at reduced 
prices. Asaresult, it has added 150.000 
subscriptions to its own list, has sent The 
Review of Reviews nearly 80,000 new sub- 
scriptions; the Cosmopolitan between 50, 


000 and 60,000; McClure’s over 30,000, and 





other magazines many thousands each. 
This campaign has completely revolution- 
ized prevailing ideas about circulation- 
getting, and Success will undoubtedly 
have competition in this line next fall. 
But it has just completeé contracts with 
the strongest and best magazines in the 
country for the subscription season just 
opening, and the Success offers will be 
even more popular this season than last. 
Success is one of the most ‘‘up-to-date’’ 
magazines published. It is bright, cheer- 
ful and optimistic, with inspiration and 
life in every page. In a thousand differ- 
ent ways it tells how to achieve success in 
life. Its contributors include the best- 
known names in politics, religion, science, 
literature and industry. Business men of 
the highest standing, who will write for 
no other periodical, give the readers of 
Success the benefit of their valuable expe- 
rience. The illustrations are by the best 
artists, and the inspiration of a lifetime ¢ 
has come through its columns to thou- 
sands of readers. 
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DENVER WOMEN EULOGIZE EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 





The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science considered the 
question of woman suffrage on Aug. 28. 
Professor Le Rossignol, of the University 
of Denver, had been selected to present a 
paper on this topic to the section on social 
and economic science. He said: 

It is difficult to give an estimate of the 
value of woman suffrage to Colorado be- 
cause of diversity of opinion on the sub- 
ject, and because it is as yet impossible to 
prove either the success or failure of the 
system from the point of view of social 
expediency. 

The woman vote is large. Women have 
not been injured by the franchise. The 
character of the leading women politicians 
is high. Women are not as a rule clamor- 
ous for office. Since 1894 ten women have 
sat as Representatives in the Legislative 
Assembly, and three women have been 
elected as State Superintendents of Educa- 
tion. Women have also served success- 
fully as members of various State boards, 
Women have exerted a civilizing influence 
upon the character of political meetings, 
and they have at times exerted an influ- 
ence toward securing the nomination of 
respectable candidates. Some reforms 
have been accomplished, wholly or in 
part, through the influence of women. A 
considerable proportion of women voters 
are as yet somewhat independent of party 
control, forming an unknown quality, 
called by women independent, by others 
fickle, which may be regarded as counting 
against rather than for political trickery 
and corrupt practices. 

As the speaker concluded, a delegation 
of club women filed into the hall, and at 
their request he read his paper a second 
time. Then the matter was thrown open 
to discussion, and Mrs. Martha Conine, 
formerly a member of the Legislature, 
briefly reviewed the work accomplished 
as a result of the granting of the suffrage 
to women. She said that the ladies were 
not all Prohibitionists, but that they had 
made efforts to regulate the liquor traffic 
by the passage of a precinct option bill. 
They had secured the raising of the age of 
consent, the passage of the indeterminate 
sentence bill, and many other measures 
which were approved by the most ad- 
vanced thinkers. They had proven that 
they were not slaves to party, but on oc- 
casion they could inaugurate independent 
movements of sufficient force to carry the 
city. The women exercised their right to 
cast a ballot, as was shown by the figures 
secured from the county clerk and record- 
er. Forty-two per cent. of the votes cast 
at the last election were put in the box by 
women. On the hill they cast 48 per cent. 
of the vote, while in the slums they cast 
only 35 per cent. 

This demonstrated that the privilege 
was exercised by the very best element. 
Mrs Conine seems to have an unlimited 
amount of verbal ammunition, and she 
continued to pour it into the ranks of the 
opposition. Then the other members of 
the delegation took the floor. One wo- 
man suggested that those who insisted 
that the women had not accomplished 
much should remember that men still 
voted. ‘And we cannot be expected to 
educate our husbands, brothers, and 
sweethearts as well as ourselves,’’ she 
said, niiively. 

Mrs. Decker, Mary C. C. Bradford, and 
Ellis Meredith took a hand in the debate, 
and when they finished, the other side, if 
it had ever existed, was not visible. Vice- 
President Hyde evidently thought that 
the ladies regarded him with suspicion, 
and he promptly and emphatically an- 
nounced his conversion, and the fair sex 
filed out in triumph. 


The Denver News says editorially: 


As the timely arrival of Blucher and his 
Prussians decided the fateful struggle at 
Waterloo, so the advent of a large delega- 
tion of members of the Woman's Club 
yesterday swept away whatever opposi- 
tion might have developed in the conven- 
tion of scientists to the granting of the 
ballot to the members of the fair sex. It 
was known that Professor Le Rossignol, 





of the University of Denver, had been se- 


lected to present a paper to the section on 
social and economic sciences, giving his 
observations of the results of woman suf- 
frage in Colorado. The professor was not 
overly enthusiastic as to the good accom- 
plished by the ladies, but he concluded by 
giving eyual suffrage a quasi-indorsement. 
He had resumed his seat and, it seemed 
that the subject would be dropped, when 
the women appeared, marching in with 
the perfect alignment of troops moving to 
easy victory. They sweetly asked that 


the professor’s paper might be read again. | make interesting reading. 


Its general tone apparently did not en- 
tirely suit them and they proceeded to 
handle their own cause ina manner which 
caused the staid scientists to open their 
eyes with surprise. All seemed possessed 
of an easy eloquence and an unlimited 
supply of facts and figures, and they 
prodigally expended both. 

At the conclusion of the debate—if such 
a one-sided affair could be described by 
such a term—the vice-president of the 
section, John Hyde, of Washington, 
thanked the women for attending and 
s pplying so much information on a sub- 
ject not thoroughly understood, and 
frankly confessed that the arguments ad- 
vanced had converted him. 


a -O~ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As I write the breeze is sighing over the 
long grass on the edge of the beach with 
a melancholy cadence that it did not have 
in the earlier days; there are red leaves in 
the oak and sassafras bushes; and the 
roses of June and the marshmallows of 
August have given way to the golden-rod 
and the everlasting. Summer friends are 
flitting away, and each day sees a dwind- 
ling colony. A fire has been comfortable, 
and the light pine and drift-wood were 
blazing in the chimney during the storm 
of Labor Day. 

In the summer time of quiet, there is 
little to chronicle of the activities of our 
New York women; but a summons to the 
anbual convention of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs to be held in Buffalo, 
Oct. 8, 9 and 10, lies on the desk, together 
with letters from many of our friends who 
are beginning to plan work for the winter. 
In the absence of any stirring events here, 
I send you this item from another State. 
It tells what the brave women of French 
Village, in Missouri, did, and how they 
saved five miners from a horrible death by 
their presence of mind and energy: 

‘*The men had recently taken possession 
of the Boswell mine, an abandoned pit, 
and were busily at work, when an explo- 
sion occurred, setting fire to the supports 
and the coal, and cutting off escape. 

“Mrs. Polinski, wife of one of the im- 
prisoned men, heard the explosion and 
saw a column of smoke ascending from 
the shaft. She called for assistance from 
the women of the little settlement, not a 
man being at home at the time. Near the 
mouth of the mine was a pond covering 
half an acre or more. Seizing spades and 
picks the women began digging a ditch to 
the shaft and after two hours’ hard work 
succeeded in,drainmg the water into the 
mine. The volume of water was so great 
that the flames were extinguished and the 
five miners rescued,”’ 

Surely women of such ability and en- 
ergy as this ought to have a control at 
least in home affairs! Possibly, if there 
had been some quick feminine intellects 
in the administration of the locality, the 
conditions which made this disaster pos- 
sible might have been avoided. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Gertrude Atherton is authoritatively 
announced as the author of ‘‘The Aristo- 
crats,’’ an anonymuus satirical novel, 
which appeared last April. 


The name of Josiah Quincy is mentioned 
by leading Democrats for nomination as 
Governor of Massachusetts this fall, and 
quite a boom for him has already sprung 
up. It would be interesting if Quincy and 
Bates should be the nominees for Gover- 
nor by the Democrats and Republicans 
respectively, two years hence, both being 
pronounced friends of woman suffrage. 


Women will hereafter be admitted ds 
students in Rush Medical College of Chi- 
cago. Coéducation has just been estab- 
lished there in the freshman and sopho- 
more classes by the concerted action of 
the trustees of Chicago University and 
the College, to take effect at once. As 
soon as new buildings and necessary facil- 
ities are provided, women will be admit- 
ted also to the latter two years of the 
course, 


English women are organizing for their 
own protection. In London, last week, a 
meeting of 100 ballet and chorus girls dis- 
cussed the best way of protecting girls 
against immoral managers. Among the 
propositions is that a “‘white list’’ of the 
theatrical managers who properly protect 
the women and girls in their employ 





would be prepared and circulated, with a | 
request vhat the public patronize only the | 
managers named, | 


The Atlanta Daily News makes a new 
departure among Southern newspapers by | 
devoting a page daily to women’s inter- | 
ests. The women of the Twentieth Cen- | 
tury are marking out so many new lines | 
of endeavor, and have such varied inter- | 


| ests, that a page devoted to them should | 


| 





Emily P. Har- 
rison, as editor of the Woman's depart- | 
ment, is planning to bring it up to the 
highest possible standard. We wish her 
success. 


In Iowa, fourteen women are serving 
acceptably as County Superintendents of 
Schools. The number may be larger, as 
some women’s names may be hidden un- 
der initials. Their names and counties 
are as follows: Aurora Goodale, Cedar; | 
Agnes J. Robertson, Cherokee; Bertha 
Howard, Clarke; Ellen Reed Buck, Clay; 
Annie E. Packer, Henry; Elsie E.- Perry, 
Howard; Libbie Dean, Jasper; Anna 
White, Jefferson; Angie Reitzel, Monroe; 
Ella Seckerson, ©’ Brien; Anna Donovan, 
Palo Alto; Viola H. Scheli, Powieshiek; 
Mary Hughes, Washington; Inez Kelso, 
Wayne. 

At a recent election in New Hampton, 
N. H., to decide if a levy should be made 
for the public library, 110 women and 106 
men voted. Fifty-six women voted for 
the tax, and sixty-four women voted 
against it. These figures indicate two 
things: First, that women will vote when 
there is opportunity; second, that they 
are not governed by sentiment or caprice 
to an extent that prevents them from 
using good sense in their decisions upon 
public questions. Undoubtedly New 
Hampton women are unanimous in their 
desire to give financial assistance to the 
library, but these dry times have demon- 
strated that the water supply of the city 
is inadequate, and very sensibly they de- 
cided that water is more important than a 
library, and voted accordingly. 


In Chicago, girl tellers are a success. 
The Royal Trust Bank of that city has 
tried the experiment of employing girls as 
tellers in the savings department and the 
officers say it is an unqualified success. 
At each of the thirteen windows of the 
bank a girl presides, and women are em- 
ployed on the adding machines and the 
telephones, and in every capacity where 
they can do the work. We are glad to 
say, the tellers draw the same salaries as 
men similarly employed. They are the 
only women tellers in the business. Ev- 
erything in the bank goes by civil service 
rules. Every one starts in at $25 a month 
and raises are made two or three times a 
year. The girls have won advancement 
rapidly and the service has steadily in- 
creased in usefulness. 


While attending the national convention 
of the Universalist Young People’s Union 
at Rochester, N. Y., Rev. W. H. McGlau- 
flin, pastor of the church at Atlanta, Ga., 
visited Miss Susan B. Anthony. Of this 
visit he writes in the Atlanta Journal: 


The house is homelike and restful. Its 
walls and shelves speak of the long past 
as well as of recent times, for here Miss 
Anthony has for many years lived witha 
sister and directed and inspired the work- 
ers in all parts of the Union who are seek- 
ing for the enfranchisement of woman- 
hood. Past eighty years, Miss Authony 
is still strong physically and shows great 
vigor of mind. She talked freely for a 
half hour along the lines of her life-work 
in the past, and of how universal suffrage 
will eventually be brought about. Among 
her strong sentences are these: ‘*The 
emancipation proclamation was a military 
necessity. The enfranchisement of the 
negro was a political necessity, essential 
to the election of Grant. The enfran- 
chisement of woman is a moral necessity, 
essential to the integrity of our govern- 
ment.”’ 





Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
H BETWEEN WEST AND 
Washington Street, °° ’sov.ston 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 


cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prep. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 
May Wright Sewall. Principal Indianapolis, Ind 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





——_ 





AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzand’ P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 9, 


“Secret Service.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 
Prices: { Watiness’ 10c., 250.. BOs. 





CASTLE 


Branch 

















MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford- 
WEEK OF SEPT. 9. 


BUNTH and RUDD, 


Funniest of Grotesque 
Comedians. 


AFTERNOONS: . . 
EVENINGS: ... 
HOLIDAYS ) 


and 
SATURDAYS: 


+ 10c, and 25c, 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


25c, and 50c, 


e = 2 




















MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


IS CLOSING OUT THE |REMAINDER 
OF THIS SEASON’S 


Silk Waists 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 








Don’t buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 


for 10 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 





Michigan Condensed Milk Co. 


602 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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IT 18 ENOUGH. 
Dear Lord, if love should pass me by, 
While still the sun shines in the sky, 
And somewhere hearts to hearts reply— 
It is enough. 


Dear Lord, if fame should pass me by, 

While breathes the great ideal nigh, 

Though deaf unto my own soul’s cry— 
It is enough. 


And Lord, if wisdom pass me by, 

If only by some spirits high 

Thou answerest the heart’s great Why— 
It is enough. 


Te tc ee 


TIRED. 
BY EVA P. KITCHELL. 

I am tired to-day; 

I long to lay 
My bead, for rest, upon the pillow green 
Of some still church-yard grave, and shut me 

in 

From all the cares, the worries and the strife 
Of all this anxious, restless mother life, 

And sleep, please God, for aye. 


Little children, with your dancing feet, 
And glances sweet! 

I have so weary of my burden grown, 

I fain would loose your fingers from my own, 

And leave to other hands the dear delight 

Of guiding baby footsteps up the height, 

And thus my task complete. 


Ah! 


But, weary mothers, would I have it so? 
Would [? Ah! no. 

I could not sleep within my grassy bed 

For hearing pattering footsteps overhead 

This mother heart, though turned to dust, 

would throb 

Responsive to the baby’s lonely sob, 

However faint and low. 


And so I could not rest me after all; 
The grasses tall 
And snowy daisies could not bring me peace ; 
The aching mother love would never cease. 
Oh! Christ, who gave this love with mother- 
hood, 
On mothers tired, bestow this greater good, 
Patience—whate'er befall! 
—Home-Maker. 





THE PASSING oF SUMMER. 


BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 





Woods russet red— 
Full-fruited orchard, and the golden haze, 
That rounds the edges of the short’ning days. 
And fresher grows the sultry air at night, 
And sharper gleam the the starry spears of 
light 
In the blue vault overhead— 
The year has passed it’s noon, and Summer’s 
sped. 
Green glades are crossed 
With fairy gossamers, dew-drenched and 
fine, 
And in the hedgerows berried jewels shine— 
Deep purpling sloes, and scarlet of the brier, 
While the great beeches tlame to sudden fire 
At the first touch of frost— 
An added glow for every glory lost. 


No songsters fill 
The air with music; in gay companies 
Feathered explorers hurry toward the seas ; 
The falling leaves in elfin dances fly, 
And fragrant pine-cones drop in hollows dry ; 
But yet on moor and hill 
The heather wears its royal vesture still. 


Autumn is here-— 
A sun-browned reaper—strong of arm and 
tleet, 
The ripened corn in sheaves about his feet; 
The last tower Summer left is on his breast; 
**Be still, O patient Earth,’’ he cries, “and 
rest— 
Sleep through dark days and drear 
Till Spring shall whisper in thy dreaming 
ear!”’ — Blackwood. 


Or 


A PAIR OF APOSTATES. 


BY ADELE E. THOMPSON. 

“There you be; I knew I'd find you at 
last!’’ 

The speckled turkey thus addressed, 
which had sprung out of a fence-corner at 
the rustle of Sister Martha’s steps, lifted 
her red head, and with an answering note 
that was half alarm and half defiance 
scuttled hastily away through the tall 
grass. 

It was a June morning; all the sun- 
shiny world was a symphony in green; 
and the middle-aged woman in the prim, 
straight-skirted gray dress pushed back 
from her face her deep, tunnel-shaped 
straw bonnet with its little brown ging- 
ham cape, and looked around with a long, 
indrawn breath of pleasure. Over the 
rise of the hill behind her she could see 
the straight line of roofs, with their set- 
ting of dormer windows, that indicated 
the row of bare, plain huuses, their ugli- 
ness unsoftened, of the Shaker community 
of East Ridge. But was a half-mile 
or more distant, and entirely out of view 
of Elderess Amelia’s keen eyes; a smile 
touched the corners of her mouth at this 
last reflection, and the lines of her plump 
figure fell into a placid leisureliness as, 
stooping, she parted a clump of elders 
and gathered into her apron a half-dozen 
turkey eggs. 

While doing this, from the 
screening fence-row of trees and bushes 


she 


beyond 


her ear caught sounds that quickly re- 
solved themselves into the tread of a 
horse and the cutting of a ploughshare 
through the sward. Then a voice was 
added—‘*Whoa, steady there!’’—as horse 
and drivér swung round at the end of a 
furrow. Raising herself, she looked full 
in the face of the man just across the 
fence in the other field, who, pausing, ex- 
claimed in a tone of surprise: ‘“‘Why, 
Martha, that you?’’ 

“Yea, Joel, but I’d no thought of see- 
ing you,”’ her cheek, as she spoke, flush- 
ing slowly to something of its girlish 
pink. For, though these two were now 
“Sister Martha’ and “Brother Joel’’ of 
the East Ridge ‘Family,’ for more than 
twenty-five years as husband and wife 
they had walked a common path of life 
together. ‘hat, however, was before the 
eloquence and persuasion of Elder Frisbee 
had induced them to forsake the home 
that had been theirs so many years, and 
renounce the tie that had so long bound 
them, to become inmates and members of 
the Shaker community. 

Brother Joel gave a careful look around 
from under his broad-brimmed hat to be 
sure that no one was in sight, and then, 
loosening his hold on the plough-handles, 
he came close up to the fence, and in a 
tone little above a whisper put the query: 
‘*How be you gettin’ along, Martha?’’ 

For this was to them not only an unex- 
pected but a clandestine meeting. In all 
their sober and well-ordered lives it was 
the first time the clandestine had ever 
found place, and the consciousness of it 
now thrilled the veins of both with a se- 
cret exhilaration that was almost like the 
return of youth again. For under the 
oversight of Elder Frisbee and Elderess 
Amelia the Shaker rule was strictly en- 
forced, and this was the first time the 
former husband and wife had been apart 
from the others, alone to themselves, even 
for five minutes, since the day, nearly two 
years before, when she had entered the 
door of the ‘sisters,’ ’’ and he that of the 
‘brothers,’ ’’ house at East Ridge. But 
she only looked down at the eggs in her 
apron, as she answered, in a careful voice: 
“Oh, I’m doin’ fair’s I e’d expect. How 
be you, Joel?” 

**Tol’able, I guess,’’ with equal caution. 
‘*But how did you happen out in the big 
medder?”’ 

‘“*T was the speckled turkey. Elderess 
Amelia knew she’d stolen her nest, an’ 
nothin’, not even a turkey, gets out from 
under her thumb; so she sent me to look 
itup. Now I always let a turkey set on 
her own eggs; she’s a sight more sense 
how to bring up turkey chicks than a 
fussin’, frettin’ hen; an’ Ill leave it to 
you or anybody,’’ a touch of aggravation 
in her tone, ‘‘ef I didn’t have as good tuck 
with turkeys as ever Elderess Amelia, Do 
you remember that flock I sold to Tom 
Minturn for forty dollars?”’ 

‘Yea, and we saved out one 
minister an’ another for ourselves, 

“T know we had Brother John’s folks 
over to dinner that Thanksgivin’, and 
Emeline said ’twas the best turkey she 
ever put in her mouth. I bought a new 
parlor carpet with the money, a dreadful 
pretty carpet it was, too, brown with lit- 
tle red roses, an’ we had new wall paper 
to go with it.” 

Like a draught of fresh water to one 
long thirsty was the recalling of these 
homely incidents ‘to Martha Benson. 
Home and its simple interests had been 
her world; she had not once dreamed 
how hard it was going to be to give them 
up, and at her age adjust herself to a new 
life with conditions so different. And at 
East Ridge there was no one with whom 
she could talk of these things. Elderess 
Amelia had come to the Shakers when but 
thirteen; most of the other sisters had 
been members for years, and to them 
home and family life were part of the sin- 
ful world they had renounced. 

Perhaps it occurred to Sister Martha 
that these were not exactly the matters 
for one who had entered the angelic life 
to dwell on; for, glancing over at the half- 
turned field, she remarked: ‘‘Ploughin’ 
for corn, be you?”’ 

“Yea,’’ but evidently there were re- 
pressed feelings near the surface of Broth- 
er Joel’s heart, and equally longing for 
expression, ‘tan’ ter my mind it s’ld hev 
been planted by this time, too; but 
Brother James is manager, not me. Look 
at them furrows!’’ with an accent of dis- 
gust. “But he set the coulter; deep 
ploughin’ is a powerful idee o’ his’n; now 
anybody'd ought t’ know that corn hain’t 
no tap-roots ter China, and this ‘ld need 
to get the good o’ this clover I’m turnin’ 
under. Mebby I don’t know anything 
avout corn,’’ he added, grimly; ‘‘but I 
guess that I used to raise perty tol’able 
crops, an’ the farm hed been run hard 
when I bought it.’’ 

“Yes,” —in her interest the Shaker 
mode of speech suffered lapse—‘‘father 
thought you had made a bad bargain, but 
you showed him who was _ mistaken. 
What a field of corn you had in the south 
lot the year Willie was a baby! I remem- 


for our 


” 





ber it held pleasant until late into the fall, 





and after my work was done I used to 
wrap him in a quilt, take him out, and lay 
him under a stook of corn, while I helped 
you husk. Willie never was a hinderin’ 
baby.’’ Her voice broke, and the thoughts 
of both went out to a small, green grave, 
but for which Elder Frisbee might have 
preached long in vain. 

“Ef Brother James is manager,’ she 
added, after a brief silence, ‘‘seem’s if he 
ought to hear a little to you, that’s 
farmed ’most as many years’s he is old, 
to say nothin’ o’ what you brought 
here.”’ 

Joel Benson picked a grass blade, and 
bit it between his lips. There are times 
when sympathy is an emollient soothing 
as balm of Gilead to sore hearts. It 
proved so now. ‘Well, Martha,’’ he ad- 
mitted, *‘’twixt you an’ me, I sometimes 
think so myself. But that’s neither here 
nor there, an’ what’s done is done,” his 
words ending in a half-sigh. 

Sister Martha twisted the strings of her 
Shaker bonnet nervously; long-restrained, 
emotion was close to utterance. ‘‘Yea,”’ 
she exclaimed, “that’s the way it is here! 
Sister Ann tells me how to make butter, 
when my butter took first premium at the 
fair, an’ sold two cents above the market 
price. I ain’t faultin’ her butter,’’ she 
hastened to add; ‘it’s good enough, ef 
only she wouldn't think it beat all crea- 
tion,” 

As she talked, her eyes fixed on the blue 
and white checked shirt of Brother Joel, 
and suddenly she broke out: ‘‘My land, 
what a settin’ shirt that is! I knew 
*twould be when I see Sister Persis mak- 
in’ it—an’ you always so partic’lar ’bout 
your neck-bands, too! I felt’s if I must 
take it right out o’ her hands, S’ long’s 
each brother hes a sister to look after his 
clothes, seem’s if ’twould be easier to hev 
the one that knows how to do it best.”’ 

He turned his head in the collar, as if 
trying the fit now called to his attention, 
before he answered: “Oh, well, ’tain’t 
exactly the set you used ter give, but I 
guess ’t will answer.”’ 

Martha smiled grimly. “One thing; 
you don’t dare make a row to Sister Per- 
sis if it don’t fit just to a grain.” 

Evidently, even in their changed rela- 
tions, this was an allusion he did not care 
to follow, and with a grin he asked: 
‘How do you get along takin’ care 0’ 
Brother Abner an’ his things?”’ 

“T’ve no complaint to make, an’ I hear 
o’ none from him. The greatest trouble 
is he takes a bigger sock ’n you do, an’ 
before I think I get the stitches wrong on 
the needles. I don’t call the yarn here 
anything like as good ’s that off our own 
sheep, either.”’ 

“They was an extry fine wool flock,” 
with a touch of pride. 

“Yes, an’ with the cossets so tame; 
seems ’s if I could see ’em now, as they 
used to come close ‘round me in the pas- 
ture.”’ 

He came nearer, and leaned his elbows 
on the fence. ‘When I was in town yes- 
terday with a load o’ brooms, I met Phil 
Ray; he said he was by the old place only 
a day or two before.’’ 

‘*An’ how did he say things was?’’ a 
hungry look shining in her. eyes, as she 
eagerly put the question. 

‘Fine; the medders was real forward: 
there was going to be lots o’ apples in the 
orchard; an’ the big, climbin’ rose by the 
door was about the prettiest sight, he sed, 
he ever saw.”’ 

*“O Joel, I’ve been thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ 
o’ that rose! You know mother sent it 
to me, an’ you planted it the day Willie 
was a week old. ‘Willie's bush,’ we used 
to call it; an’ every year till last year I’ve 
carried those roses to his grave. Seems’s 
if he must miss ’em now!’ and with a 
sob she laid her head on the fence-rail be- 
fore her. 

“Don’t, Martha.”” There was a huski- 
ness in Joel Benson’s own voice, as his 
fingers touched with clumsy tenderness 
her gray hair. ‘There was something 
more Phil told me, too. Morgan wants 
to get rid o’ the place; his brother’s made 
a fortune at Pike’s Peak, minin’, an’ he’s 
so crazy to go there, he’s offerin’ the farm 
for the face o’ the mortgage.”’ 

Martha looked suddenly up, and their 
eyes met. “I don’t care if I say it,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘for it’s the livin’ truth! I 
believe God meant people to have homes 
and folks of their very own. I’m nota 
better woman here than I was keepin’ my 
own house an’ tryin’ to bea good wife an’ 
neighbor, not a bit. The angel life may 
be all right for some, like Elderess 
Amelia; but I’m too old to fit into it.’’ 

Joel gave another cautious glance 
around. The horse was contentedly 
cropping the grass, and beyond the hill 
the rigid roof-lines lifted against the sky. 
“Well, Martha, I didn’t know how you 
felt about it. I never wanted to be one 
o’ them who put their hand to the plough 
an’ draw back; but to my mind you ain’t 
fer from right, an’ I don’t feel sorry now 
that Morgan didn’t make a bigger pay- 
ment down, nor that I left the mortgage 
with brother John to look after, either. 





To be sure, if we was ever to go back, we 


wouldn’t have anything besides the farm; 
but I guess we c’d live on that.” 

‘*Well, I guess so; we have lived on less 
than that. An’ if ’twas early enough in the 
year, say the last o’ June, I could get a 
pair o’ turkeys an’ raise a flock; an’ sis- 
ter Jane’s husband, I know, would let 
you have back the red heifers. Dear me, 
I’ve sometimes thought that ef I c’d be in 
my own house again, with my own things 
around me, free to do what I pleased an’ 
as I pleased, I'd be the happiest woman 
in this world.” 

He leaned forward with a _ sudden 
movement, and laid his work- hardened 
hand on hers. ‘‘Martha, let’s doit! I’m 
fair homesick to be workin’ my own 
fields. I've hankered, too, many an 
evenin’ to be back in our old kitchen, just 
you an’ I together, as we used to be. An’ 
when Phil told of the erchard, I. thought 
of those July apples, an’ the pies you used 
to make. Sister Eudalia’s pies don’t taste 
like them; fer one thing she puts in cori- 
ander-seed, an’ I never did think corian- 
der was a tasty seasoning.”’ 

Martha laughed. She had once thought 
she never would laugh so light-heartedly 
again. ‘Sister Eudalia hain’t much 
knack for pies, that’s a fact.’’ Then, 
after a@ moment’s hesitancy, she added, 
with a shame-faced air: “If we do leave 
here an’ go back, I s’pose everybody’ll be 
laughin’ at us.”’ 

For answer, he drew up his slightly 
stooping shoulders, Something of the 
independence of spirit he used to feel 
when he was Mr. Joel Benson, of Oak 
Hill, and which in a subtle sense had been 
lacking in Brother Joel of the East Ridge 
Shaker Family, reasserted itself. ‘Let 
’em laugh ef they want to; what do I 
care?”’ and there was almost a boyish ex- 
uberance in his recklessness. ‘‘We hev 
been fools; as well own up to it.’’ 

It was a ‘social evening’’ at the Shaker 
community. In the large dining-room of 
the ‘‘sisters’’’ house the long table had 
been set back, and all the blue-painted 
chairs had been taken down from their 
nails on the wall and placed in two rows, 
on which the brothers and sisters stiffly 
sat facing each other, while the events of 
their noiseless daily life having been dis- 
cussed, Elder Frisbee read aloud an article 
from a standard magazine. 

Two chairs, however, were vacant, Sis- 
ter Martha was reported as ailing with a 
headache, and Brother Joel as detained to 
look after a horse that had gone lame in 
its off hind foot. Then, while the soft 
light of the new moon touched and soft- 
ened the angular outlines of the big, 
square buildings, and the lamplight fell 
on the wonderfully placid faces of the 
gathered company, men and women who, 
through the renunciation of life’s closest 
ties and deepest hopes, were in simple 
singleness of heart seeking the higher 
level, the angelic life, two figures, a little 
bent of form and stiff of motion, but 
nerved with a certain alert eagerness that 
seems the prerogative of youth, stole cau- 
tiously out from the concealing shadows 
cast by the full-leaved trees, and quickly 
and silently side by side melted into the 
dimness of the night down the white road. 
— Christian Endeavor World. 





COLORADO HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





Mrs. E. Irene Rood, of Boulder, Colo- 
rado, has been said to be president of the 
Denver Humane Society. This is a mis- 
take. She is the Honorary President of 
the Colorado Humane Education Society. 
A Denver exchange said of her: 

‘‘One does not often meet so unselfish 
a person as Irene Kood, the woman 
who has made it a life work to visit one 
State after another to get laws passed 
compelling the education of school chil- 
dren along humane lines, She is not only 
doing this at her own expense, but she 
furnishes the State with literature to be 
used in the public schools. Her bill was 
passed by our recent Legislature, and she 
has been successful in other States. It is 
in the interest of greater love of justice 
and mercy, and the good woman appreci- 
ates that a child taken in hand when it is 
susceptible to impressions, can be educa- 
ted to love dumb animals and be kind to 
them. A statistician upon this subject 
says: ‘In countries where humane laws 
exist, and where a specialty is made of 
humane education, the percontage of 
crime is much lower than in countries 
where no attention is pald to that feature 
of our civilization.’ Out of every million 
inhabitants in England there are only six 
murderers, and in countries where humane 
societies do not flourish the percentage 
runs up Often to ninety-five to the million. 
Humane laws properly enforced are an 
index of the refinement, enlightenment 
and integrity of a commonwealth. 

“Commenting upon this question of 
humane treatment of animals, we are re- 
minded of our experience in England. It 
was a pleasing sight in Liverpool to seea 
policeman walk out into the street and 
lift a horse’s collar to see if it had a raw 
shoulder. Woe betide the driver caught 








driving such an animal anywhere in Eng- 
land, The punishment is sure and swift, 
In London we saw a ‘bobby’ arrest two 
men engaged in trying to make two dogs 
fight near the base of Nelson’s monument. 
When a woman like Irene Rood makes a 
specialty of educating children to be king 
and merciful to dumb animals, it is a 
practical, sensible work, and it pleases us 
to think that she succeeded in getting her 
bill through the Colorado Legislature, 
God bless her, and may she be sucessfy} 
in her work in other States!”’ 





MOONFLOWERS FROM A SOUTHERN 
GARDEN. 


FAIRFAX, 8. C., Ava, 31, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The frequent rains of the last six weeks 


have made my garden a tangle of lush ‘ 


and all-pervading creepers ;— morning glo- 
ries a multitude; cypress vines, like bil- 
lowing laces, enveloping every rose bush, 
and trying to embrace the pear and mag- 
nolia trees. Withal the star-gemmed 
night sees the pearly irridescence of the 
moonflowers, now in luxuriant bloom, 

As if these were not enough to en- 
lighten the semi-twilight, the air vibrates 
to sweetest laughter, for my house is 
alive with girls. Foremost of the merry 
crew is Claudia Tharin— Claudia Gordon 
Tharin—the Gordon blood coming to her 
through her Scotch ancestors, Tharin of 
course being French—and Huguenot 
French at that. She is South Carolina's 
representative on the National A, W.S., A. 
Executive Committee, and made a good 
impression on our National president, 
Mrs. Catt, and other officers whom she met 
in the business meetings in Washington 
in 1900 and 1901, 

Miss Tharin is now at the head of the 
first institution for rescue work that has 
ever opened its doors in South Carolina. 
She was led to devote herself to this kind 
of charity first by the warm interest and 
great pity she felt for girls betrayed 
through their affections. Her feelings in 
this matter were shared by her mother, 
who was an invalid unable to walk for 
many years. Claudia was her devoted 
nurse and close companion. On her dying 
bed Mrs, Tharin urged her daughter never 
to rest till she had instituted rescue work 
in Charleston. 

Not long after, an incident occurred 
which stirred the daughter’s soul to its 
depths. A young girl in a house of ill 
fame tried to commit suicide. She was 
saved and carried to the city hospital, 
where she gave as a reason for trying to 
take her own life that she ‘‘wanted to get 
away from her degradation, and there was 
no place to go to.’’ Seeing this account 
in the News and Courier, Miss Tharin, who 
had become a leading spirit of the King’s 
Daughters, stirred up the question among 
them as to what they should do in rescue 
work, As their corresponding secretary 
she communicated with the Mayor of At- 
lanta, and through him learned of the 
work of Mrs. M. MecWilson, by whom she 
got into touch with Mrs, Walter Barrett, 
superintendent of Florence Crittenton 
Mission, in Washington, D. C. 

Later, Miss Tharin induced Mr. Critten- 
ton to visit Charleston, and speak in be- 
half of the cause to which he has devoted 
his life and fortune. He spent a week in 
the city, and greatly helped Miss Tharin 
and her co-workers, who had labored 
under a social opposition almost amount- 
ing to ostracism. Giving one hundred 
dollars to the cause, Mr. Crittenton also 
created a public sentiment that has ever 
since shown a friendly attitude to the 
Home. 

Miss Tharin organized the Christ Love 
Mission, and got committees appointed to 


Yes, Oh, Yes! 


call me up when you wish any job print- 
ing done. 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. I am now the 
printer of this paper, and my office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station. 
I do all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Meet Me 


any day at noon at office of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call me up by telephone, 2551 main, 
and I will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 








Mail orders promptly attended to 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


293 Congress Street, Boston. 


I am all ready now to print | 
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solicit funds, These secured one hundred 
names of bankers, merchants and promi- 
nent citizens. 

With these, our heroine, by prompt 
action, secured a hearing before the City 
Council, Asa consequence an appropri- 
ation was made, and the enterprise got 
fairly on its feet. 

The Home receives not only those un- 
fortunates who desire to reform, but poor, 
friendless girls seeking employment. Dur- 
ing the past three months eighteen have 
been cared for in this institution, some 
having been sent to their homes, and 
others provided with situations, 

The Florence Crittenton Home of 
Charleston is a rescue home, not for 
Charleston only, but for the entire State. 
None of the cases, in fact, have come from 
Charleston. The Home depends entirely 
upon charity for support, having no en- 
dowment fund. Donations of all kinds 
are solicited from the good people every- 
where; not only money, which is always 
appreciated, however small the amount, 
but provisions of all sorts, half-worn 
clothing and shoes, household linen, and 
everything which is needed in a large 
family where there are a good many ba- 
bies and small children. The railroads 
pring, free of charge, anything in the way 
of freight, if directed to F. C. Home, 20 
Ashton St., Charleston, 8. C. 

Vireinia D. YOunNG, 


-_-——_— - 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 


TABLE Rock, NEB, AUG. 27, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion opened headquarters on the grounds 
at the Auburn Chautauqua at the opening 
session, Aug. 17. The thanks of the As- 
sociation are due to Hon. J. H. Dundas, 
the manager, for courteous treatment and 
help during the entire session, One full 
period of two hours was given up on the 
regular programme, Mrs, Emma Shuman, 
of Nebraska City, made an address, and 
Professor Wright, of Lincoln, and Miss 
Lulu Lloyd, of Nebraska City, gave ap- 
propriate readings. The following morn- 
ing an hour was given to a discussion of 
woman suffrage—‘*What improvements 
will result from the enfranchisement of 
women?’’ Rev. Geo. W. Woodby, of Lin- 
coln; ‘‘In States where full suffrage has 
been granted, what has been the result?’’ 
W. F. Wright, of Lincoln; ‘“‘The indiffer- 
ence of women,’’ Mrs. Anna Demaree, of 
Auburn; “Some objections,’’ Professor 
Gardner, of Auburn High School; ‘What 
will a sense of responsibility do for 
women?’’ Mrs. Emma Shuman, 

On Thursday, Chaplain Bruner, of Chi- 
cago, gave an address on ‘‘Ideal American 
Womanhood,”’ in which he said that he 
was in hearty sympathy with the woman 
suffrage movement, Literature was dis- 
tributed after each session, which will re- 
sult in an increase of sympathy and 
interest. 

The establishment of headquarters at 
all large assemblies will increase senti- 
ment rapidly, and, if rightly conducted, 
will disarm prejudice and make friends 
for our cause. A. J. MARBLE. 








—_- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Hon. George F. Hoar celebrated his 
75th birtnday at Worcester, Aug. 29. Be- 
yond the congratulations of Senator 
Hoar’s friends there were no festivities. 

The insurrection of the women in the 
Yildiz palace, which led to the fire in the 
Sultan’s harem, has been punished by the 
exile of 704 persons, many of them wom- 
en, to Yemen, Arabia. 

J. Pierpont Morgan’s proposition seems 
to be to allow employees of the steel trust 
to own stock provided they buy it. Pos- 
sibly he would let the men own automo- 
biles on the same terms.—Chicago News. 

It has been suggested that Sir Thomas 
Lipton ought to be given the freedom of 
the city of New York. The only way to 
accomplish this thoroughly would be to 
put him on the police force.— Washington 
Star. 

President Schwab and President Shaffer 
both announce that the steel strike is to 
be a fight to the finish. While not up- 
holding the fight, the public will be glad 
to see the finish.- 3t. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

The Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, 
the Women’s Department of Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, has received very re- 
cently, in time for announcement at the 
last commencement, a bequest of about 
$2,000,000 by the will of its founder, Mrs. 
Newcomb. 

General Manager Dickinson, of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, has just 
issued an edict, notifying the employees of 
the road that either habitual drinking or 
the mere frequenting of saloons on their 
part will in the future be considered cause 
for their dismissal. 

More Kansas Democratic editors are for 
Tom L. Johnson than for Bryan for their 





next candidate, and Bryan says Mr. 
Johnson is a good man and a good Demo- 
crat, whom he would be glad to support. 
Is Bryan himself ready to abandon silver? 
Johnson is a goldbug. 

No one can read the account of the re- 
cent negro business league’s annual con- 
vention in Chicago, without feeling en- 
couraged over the prospects of the race in 
America, In the stories of what negroes 
have actually accomplished in business 
life, one sees the brighter side of a picture 
whose dark phases are apt to be most 
prominent. 

The Buffalo Enquirer of Aug. 20 devotes 
an entire page to a detailed description of 
‘a revolting cesspool of vice’’ which the 
municipal government of that city allows 
to exist at the very gate of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition in what is known as “the 
outside midway.’’ Let the women of Buf- 
falo take steps to abate this shameful 
nuisance, 

It is hard to believe that a slender, 
wasp-like fly, less than an inch in length, 
a thousand of which would scarcely weigh 
an ounce, should gather in sufficient num- 
bers to shut down the electric lights of a 
large city, yet this, says Charles L. Fitch, 
in The Electrical World and Engineer, is 
exactly what happened at St. Paul one 
day recently. 

Labor Day, 1901, is the first of a new 
century, a century to be fraught with mo- 
mentous results in every field of human 
activity. Although we have occasionally 
great industrial disputes, yet the organ- 
ized labor movement in its essence stands 
for industrial peace, and presents a ration- 
al method for the inauguration of fairer 
and more just conditions for all. 

Many will be surprised to learn that 
there are no two ears in the world exactly 
alike. This extreme variability has in- 
duced M. Bertillon to choose the ear as 
the “key” of his anthropometric method, 
used to-day in most civilized countries. 
With a simple written description of an 
ear, an expert will find its possessor in a 
few minutes in a crowd of a hundred per- 
sons. 

Nineteen advertisements from fortune- 
tellers, trance mediums, clairvoyants, and 
astrologers, male and female, disgraced 
the advertising columns of the Boston 
Herald last Sunday, for the insertion of 
which these impostors paid in hard cash 
some twenty-five dollars. This is a mel- 
ancholy evidence that many credulous 
people are still the victims of a misplaced 
faith in supernatural agencies. 

The report of Dr. Bashford’s election 
as president of Northwestern University 
is now declared ‘‘premature’’—whatever 
that may mean. “No election yet,’’ says 
a dispatch of yesterday. It is much to be 
desired that the affairs of this institution 
should be composed somehow. Certainly 
no better man can be chosen than Dr. 
Bashford, who is well known to our read- 
ers as the author of the leatlet, ‘*The 
Bible for Woman Suffrage.” 

Another advance in the price of hard 
coal is announced, though there bas not 
been the slightest change in the cost of 
production or transportation. The price 
is lifted simply because a small group of 
men in mastery of this valuable store of 
nature prefer still larger profits to smaller 
ones, extravagant as their smaller profits 
may be considered, They have the power; 
the popular need of what they sell is un- 
avoidable; and so the price goes up. 

Two young men who were annoying 
two girls on alate car from Adams to 
North Adams Sunday night were severely 
‘called down’’ by a young and stalwart 
clergyman who brought the car to a stop 
by pulling the bell-cord, called the con- 
ductor’s attention to the truuble, and 


offered to throw the fellows from the car.° 


He was applauded by the passengers, and 
while the young men were allowed to re- 
main in the car, their deportment was 
strictly correct during the rest of the 
trip. 

Judge Wilbur’s injunction against the 
automobile races on the main thorough- 
fares of Newport is a credit to the Rhode 
Island courts. The automobilists, under 
the leadership of W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
planned to turn Ocean, Harrison, and Car- 
roll Avenues into a race-course between 
the hours of 2 and 4 o’clock one afternoon. 
That meant depriving the Newport people 
of their principal streets during a busy 
part of the day, and breaking the Jaws 
regarding the rate of speed permitted to 
vehicles on public highways. 

The United States government has been 
conducting a lottery in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory. The first prize was drawn by James 
R. Wood, and the second prize by Miss 
Martha H. Beal. Miss Beal is engaged to 
a young man, and has been informed that 
she must not marry before she proves up 
and finishes the whole red tape matter of 
taking possession, a process which re- 
quires several years. Has Mr. Wood been 
warned that he must not marry in the 
interval between drawing and possessing 
by forms of law? If not, why not? If not, 
then women are improperly discriminated 
against by the government. The eigh- 


teenth chance was drawn by Miss Minerva 
McClintock of Oklahoma; but she had 
married the day before the drawing, and 
had thus forfeited her title to a tract 
worth $10,000 or $15,000. If Mr. Wood 
had married the day before the drawing 
would he have forfeited his good fortune? 
If not, why not? Has the government 
gone into the business of discouraging 
marriage?— Woman's Standard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomANn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 














STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkiot T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 








H. C. BURCH, Manager 





Ashthma Cure Free 











ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free on Receipt of Postal. 


WRITE YOUR 


NAME AND 


ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








CHAINED 
FOR TEN 
YEARS 











RELIEF. 











There is nothing like Asth- 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition, I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted likea charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 

Drs. TAFT Bros’, MEDICINE Co, 

Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma, Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we ¢an state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


morphine, chloroform or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


AVON SPRINGS, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 


derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years, 


My wife has been afflicted 
Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 
first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


My wife commenced taking it about the 
After using one bottle 
I feel that 


I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years, 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once, 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work. 


Street. 


I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. 
S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City, 


Fes. 5, 1901, 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St. N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 





ee 





The Ruins of Mitla 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills 01 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
: THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacitic coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Aurion Stonzs BLackwELt, and 
Luoy E. Antuory. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


= 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORS 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New pagpene points | 


Wednesday via Chicago, Co 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Ciubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


orado Springs an 
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IOWA RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 
HEADQUARTERS’ TRIBUTE. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, held at the headquarters in Des 
Moines on Tuesday, Aug. 20, 1901, a com. 
mittee was appointed to prepare resolu- 
tions of respect to the memory of Martha 
C. Callanan, who passed away Aug. 16, 
They are as follows: 

Whereas an inscrutable Providence has 
removed from our number one of the 
faithful members, who for thirty years 
has nobly stood by the principles for 
which we labor, and who has given gen- 
erously of her time and means to its sup- 
port, and never failed to give a reason for 
the hope that she cherished of its ulti- 
mate success, therefore 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the 
loss we have sustained in her death; al- 
ready we miss her counsel and advice, and 
we feel that we shall miss her resolute 
and decisive action more and more as the 
years go by. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere 
sympathy to the bereaved husband who 
best knew her worth, and who has nobly 
sustained and sympathized with her in 
her efforts for reform, and whose loss is 
greater than ours. 

Mrs. Nellie Nelson, corresponding sec- 
retary of the lowa W. S. A., says in the 
Standard: 

“One of the saddest duties I have ever 
been called upon to perform is the duty 
of writing of the passing away from among 
us of one whom we will miss sorely and 
keenly for many long years, inasmuch as 
she has been a faithful and efficient work- 
er with us and for us for many long years, 
Our Mrs, Martha C. Callanan has heard 
the call ‘It is enough, come up higher.’ 
Heeding this voice she went away ‘into 
the silent land’ Friday, Aug. 16. 

“Although broken and bruised in body, 
her mind was bright and active, and she 
sent messages and dictated letters to her 
friends and co-workers up to the day of 
her death, in fact almost up to the very 
minute of her going. She was chatty and 
bright and full of plans when she could 
be brought to her home and when she 
would be about among us again. Five 
minutes before she died she slept quietly, 
and then opening her eyes smiled at her 
attendant and ‘was not, for God took 
her.’ 

“Mrs. Callanan was born of Quaker 
parents, and through her life the simple, 
plain way of the Quakers were her ways; 
her simplicity and directness of purpose, 
her practical Christianity, her beautiful, 
unobtrusive charity. No one ever went 
to the mistress of Inglebrae and came 
away without receiving help and comfort. 
She was a helper both financially and 
with her influence in the Iowa Equal Suf- 
frage Association, the W. C. T. U., the 
Old Ladies’ Home, the Home for Business 
Women, the Benedict Home, and other 
organizations to which she lent her sym- 
pathies. Her clear, quick perception of 
questions to be decided and her independ- 
ence of action and purpose, knowing her 
own mind and the reason for her deci- 
sions, her staunch adherence to what she 
believed was right, not being turned aside 
from espousing a cause that she felt was 
right and just, simply because of its un- 
popularity; this steadfastness of purpose 
she showed in her adherence to the equal 
suffrage cause and the temperance move- 
ment. To both of these she gave time, 
pen, voice and money. With all her pcb- 
lic and private good works she never 
neglected her home; there she made an 
ideal place for her family and friends, and 
often ‘the stranger within the gates.’ 
She was a genuine home-maker, rising 
early and working industriously, never 
having time to waste, but always having 
time to do good; the flowers she loved 
and tended seemed to-bloom their bright- 
est for her. Her spacious, well-kept home 
was always open to club and business 
meetings, or anything whereby the good 
work might be benefitted. We always re- 
joiced when we were bidden to Inglebrae. 

“She did not give her friendship lightly, 
but when it was given she was the firm 
friend and the friend in need. It seems 
impossible that a life so full of purpose 
and of unspent energy has utterly ceased 
to be. 

“Just two days before she met with the 
accident which caused her death the Po- 
litical Equality Club was bidden to meet 
on her lawn, and we enjoyed the cool 
quiet of the place, the interesting meeting 
and the dainty refreshments which were 
served at its close. Busiest and brightest 
among all was our hostess, looking after 
each one’s comfort, taking active part in 
the meeting, greeting us when we came 
and asking us to come again when we de- 
parted. 

‘For more than thirty years Mrs. Calla- 
nan has been an active member of the 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association and of 
the Des Moines Club. She has been edi- 
tor and proprieter of The Woman's Stand- 
ard, has held different offices in the local 
societies, seldom missing a meeting, has 
given liberally of her time and money, 
has kept open house for all workers in the 
cause, has attended county and State con- 





ventions, also was a familiar figure at the 
national convention; tbe last one held in 
Minneapolis was made better by her pres- 
ence. She has held offices of honor and 
trust in the State association, and at the 
time of her death was a member of the 
executive committee, of whose meetings 
in the past year she has not missed one; 
almost her last thought was for the cause 
she loved so well. She dictated a letter 
to her nurse for the secretary, saying she 
wanted us to come and see her as soon as 
she could be brought home, for she want- 
ed to help pay the pledge to the national 
association which Iowa made at the recent 
convention. 

‘*The women of Iowa, and threugh them 
all women, especially business and wage- 
earning women, have, in the death of 
Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, suffered a loss 
which is beyond the power of words to 
tell. 

“She was very wealthy, and held this 
wealth as a trust to be used for the glory 
of the Master, and right well did she ful- 
fill that trust in her work for uplifting 
and helping all women to rise to a higher 
and better realization of what true wom- 
anhood means, and in benefitting women 
she helped all mankind. She has had a 
long and useful life in the truest sense of 
the word useful. We never thought of 
calling her old; she was seventy-five years 
young, and now that she is no more with 
us in visible presence, let us close up the 
broken ranks and be more faithful in this 
cause which she and we have so near our 
hearts, until finally, like her, we shall 
hear the ‘Well done, come up higher.’ ”’ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., SEPT. 2, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You are so much interested in the re- 
cent effort in Alabama to incorporate suf- 
frage for women in the new constitution, 
that my letter will not be wholly without 
value to you. 

When I was told that the statesmen of 
Alabama contemplated calling a conven- 
tion to reconstruct the constitution of the 
State, I was much pleased; and, long be- 
fore any definite action had been taken, I 
had resolved that if that convention did 
materialize, there should be presented be- 
fore it the question of woman suffrage. I 
had been a witness of the struggle of Lou- 
isiana women to get the little they did ob- 
tain, and had rejoiced with them in their 
success, I thought that Alabama women 
might score equal advantage with like en- 
ergy, and so, making known my designs 
to the national president of the W. S. A., 
I moved out. 

At the opening of the convention I had 
no assurance that there was any politician 
in Alabama who had the nerve or inclina- 
tion to speak out concerning the interests 
of women, if I should make the issue. 
Therefore it was a surprise when Mr. 
Craig, of Selma, introduced the ordinance, 
and when, a little later, that Nestor and 
Mentor of Alabama statesmen, that giant 
among politicians, Gen. John T. Morgan, 
declared himself a warm advocate of the 
measure. 

During the previous winter I had, by 
various plans, sought to educate the wom- 
en of the State up to the point of standing 
fire, if some pig-headed molecule of ambi- 
tion, known as the small politician, should 
desire to make himself conspicuous by a 
tirade of worn-out anathemas against the 
question, when it should be presented to 
the convention. Iso far succeeded that a 
great assembly of the ladies of the city, 
and some from a distance, came into the 
Capitol on the day when there was a 
rumor that the president of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of the State would 
make the venture of bearding the lions in 
their den. It was decided on Saturday 
that I must make my speech on Monday. 
I had not expected to appear so soon, and 
was not quite ready; but, remembering 
that away back in the sixties I had 
threaded the needles for the women who 
sewed all day Sunday making sandbags 
and button-holes of soldiers’ jackets, I 
wrote down the thoughts that had pos- 
sessed me, and searched for authority and 
argument, instead of going to church, be- 
lieving that I was as worthily employed 
in trying to help the efforts to give one- 
half of humanity a chance to live, as 
when, with those ancient, gentle dames, I 
worked for human destruction. 

The consent of the convention had not 
been formally obtained for me to speak 
before it in behalf of the women of the 
State, and the champion of the ordinance, 
Mr. Craig, of Selma, had been called home. 
But General Sanford, of Montgomery, one 
of the most brilliant orators and erudite 
scholars in the South, a representative of 
the highest school of gallantry and defer- 
ence for women, yet a pronounced enemy 
to woman suffrage, had consented to act 
in Mn Craig’s place as far as securing me 
the courtesies of the convention, and he 
kept his word to the letter. 

I do not wish to furnish free advertise- 











ment to the otherwise unimportant indi- 
viduals who sailed into notice by block- 
ing the wheels of progress as far as in 
them lay the power; therefore I shall 
avoid calling their names, and they must 
look for notoriety from some other source 
than any article of mine. However, in 
the days of our success, if one of them 
should present himself for our political 
support, I may perhaps hunt up the cop- 
ies of the Advertiser to see how he stood 
during these days. 

Early on Monday, as the Sunday papers 
had given warning that I might be al- 
lowed to speak before the convention, the 
galleries presented a livelier appearance 
than at any time during the session; 
white dresses and gay ribbons were tokens 
of the presence of young women, while 
the sombre toilets of older ladies showed 
that the interest was not confined to any 
particular age. Long before the hour ap- 
pointed, there was not standing room in 
the galleries. During the interval of 
waiting, and while business was progress- 
ing in the hall, one of the opposing mem- 
bers, to whom I have already referred, 
sent up a note to the chair for reading, 
which the secretary proclaimed aloud: 
“The crowd in the gallery expecting to 
hear a woman speak will be disappoint- 
ed!’ He thought his movement to ad- 
journ, which he intended to plump in at 
the right moment, would prove him to be 
a Jeremiah of prophecy. But we were 
not to die that way. The move to ad- 
journ didn’t work. There was no little 
opposition. When the question of allow- 
ing me to speak was put to the vote there 
were a great many ‘“‘Nos,’’ but on a de- 
mand fora division, there was only one 
man who stood up as voting ‘No.” 
Afterward, when I asked of several gen- 
tlemen who voted “‘No’’ why they did not 
also stand up, two of them answered that 
they were afraid of the ladies in the gal- 
lery. And yet, later on, they applauded 
a perfectly disrespectful speech of a mem- 
ber of the convention when the suffrage 
for women was put upon its final consid- 
eration. Maybe it was because there were 
not many ladies in the gallery that after- 
noon. 

When the point was carried, and the 
one dissenting member, who had been a 
Confederate soldier and had faced a bat- 
tery, was added to the committee to es- 
cort the speaker into the hall, the chair- 
man of the suffrage committee asked to 
be allowed to withdraw with his commit- 
tee while the speech was going on—‘‘And 
they went out.”’ 

I never had a more attentive audience, 
and if I had spoken far beyond the limit of 
the 30 minutes which I had accepted, I 
am sure I should have had a respectful 
hearing. The majority of the convention 
are the peers of the finest men the world 
holds to-day; but they have allowed them- 
selves to hold to a few old feudal senti- 
ments, with a brass-band sort of sound, 
which they part with only after fierce 
opposition, 

During these days there was much edu- 
cation of the public. General Morgan's 
telegrams of argument for woman suf- 
frage; the literature circulated by the 
National Suffrage Association; selections 
from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL appearing in 
the daily papers: occasional articles from 
other sources—all kept up a wholesome 
friction, and enabled this question to be 
discussed with the seriousness which its 
importance deserves. 

The women of Huntsville, among the 
most brilliant in the State, sent in a peti- 
tion which Mr. Craig attempted to read, 
but there was an effort of a few to sup- 
press the reading. When he asserted that 
there could be no reason to insult the 
women of Alabama, he was not again 
interrupted. 

The Louisiana law for tax-paying wom- 
en seemed so mild that we had great 
hopes of obtaining recognition, at least 
to that extent. One afternoon, after some 
discussion, there was inserted in the Mu- 
nicipal Article an amendment permitting 
women who are property holders to vote 
on questions of issuing municipal bonds 
or incurring obligations, and the amend- 
ment passed by a vote of 65 to 49. Several 
gave notice of a reconsideration next day. 
In the meantime there seemed to be gen- 
eral public satisfaction at the justice of 
the measure. The leading paper of the 
State, the Montgomery Advertiser, showed 
its approval of the measure in a _ half-col- 
umn editorial next morning, containing 
the following paragraph: 

A provision of this kind seems to be 
just and reasonable. In all our towns and 
cities there are many women who own 
considerable property of real estate, and 
are vitally interested in the amount of 
burdens to be laid upon their property. 

By some strange political necromancy, 
the next day all this was undone. I have 
never heard such a disrespectful speech 
concerning women as was made by one of 
the warlike supporters of the opposition. 
One of his fine sentences contained this 
choice statement: ‘‘You couldn't git um 
tod shet their mouths at the polls to save 
your life.”’ He repeatedly spoke of us as 
“um,’? to which I strongly objected, 





whatever ‘‘um’’ may signify. The sor- 
rowful part of that speech was that it had 
frequent applause from the convention. 
If he had been in his own bailiwick, with 
a few chosen spirits of his own sort 
around him, he might have said twenty 
times worse things and it would still have 
passed for nothing; but the high-stilted 
gallantry, which had expressed scornful 
regentment against the idea of a woman 
preferring anything upon earth above 
gallantry, and of which ex-Governor 
Oates was a conspicuous expounder, per- 
mitted this speech in their presence! 

Dr. Cunningham, of Jefferson, a most 
noble pattern of a Southern gentleman, 
made a speech with such eloquence, fer- 
vor, and realistic gallantry, that he re- 
deemed all the coarseness of every ‘‘hill- 
billie’ in the State. Mr. Fitts, of Tusca- 
loosa, and several others dealt forth calm 
justice, revealing true manhood in their 
speeches, But the rush was on. The 
“question”? was demanded, and Alabama 
slipped back into the shadows. 

What they were giving us was of no 
great value, only as it indicated something 
better in the future; and, with that 
knowledge, we greatly desired to keep 
what they had given under their best in- 
spirations, but had snatched away in an- 
other spirit. 

Mark Twain tells of a monastery he 
visited in Europe somewhere, in which 
there was great uncleanliness among the 
monks, but they were always careful to 
fumigate all visitors, this being a cheaper 
sanitary arrangement than to wash them- 
selves. Some of these high-sounding pol- 
iticians, if reports are correct, give atten- 
tion to morals and decency only when 
they are throwing out extra precautions 
for the protection of the morals of women 
as a class, this being less trouble than to 
set themselves in order. Of course, if 
women had representation among the 
law-makers, it is probable they might do 
a little fumigation among themselves. 

FRANCES GRIFFIN. 





OHIO. 


NO VOTE IN SPECIAL ELECTIONS, 
MASSILLON, O., Ava, 31, 1901, 

Editors Woman’s Journal : , 

Does the State law which gives to Ohio 
women votes in all board of education 
matters allow them to vote at special elec- 
tions, where the question to be decided is 
the expenditure of money for school build- 
ing purposes ? Thatis the question which 
was presented squarely to the board of 
education at its regular meeting on Friday 
evening, all members, save Mr. Fox, pres- 
ent. The enacting law was quiet on the 
subject, but research revealed to the mem- 
bers decisions that clearly held that it did 
not. As a result, although all members 
of the board deem it a great injustice, the 
women of Massillon, no matter how heavy 
taxpayers they are, will have no voice in 
the special election of September 7, when 
the question of issuing $80,000 of bonds for 
the construction of the new Franklin and 
Oak Park schoolhouses, as they have been 
named, will be submitted to the qualified 
electors of the district. Mary Vary. 





NEW YORK. 
WESTFIELD WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARD, 
WESTFIELD, N. Y., AuG. 27, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Prominent society members have accept- 
ed important public positions and begun 
their duties. The Westfield Union School 
Board is graced by two ladies, Mrs. F. W. 
Crandall, wife of the cashier of the Nation- 
al Bank, and Mrs. James V. Minton. The 
other new member is Mr. Ben Boult. The 
board, at its organization, reélected S. W. 
Mason president, Grant S. Flagler clerk, 
J. A. Skinner treasurer, and Dr. 0. Jones 
collector. In the appointment of com- 
mittees the ladies were put upon the im- 
portant committees of teachers and course 
of study and visitation. Oo. P. 








GloucesteR 


‘‘North Shore Route!”’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. aud 5 30 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No 3 A. M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 





POeeE ee eee COC TOC CCCO COSTS eee eee eee eer er ee ees 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would like a 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





THE DRAMA. = 


CASTLE SquaRE. — The second fall at. 
traction announced for the coming week 
will be William Gillette’s famous war 
drama, “Secret Service,” one of the most 
successful of the melodramas dealing with 
the scenes of the civil war. Its perform- 
ances at the Boston Museum a few years 
ago made it familiar to Boston audiences, 
and the play is now presented at popular 
‘ena The splendid proportions of the 

ig stage of the theatre in the elaborate 
scenic surroundings of the play will bea 
notable feature. Souvenir boxes of choc. 
olate bonbons distributed at the Monday 
matinees. 

——_o———_ 

Boston Music HALL, — Vaudeville 
Bunth and Rudd are household words: 
synonyms for mirth, nonsense, laughter 
and jollity. He who has listened to pomp. 
ous Dr. Schwindler, the supreme oracle 
of the mystic world, the silent sorcerer, 
the mute mystifier, has been forced to 
laugh. Bunth and Rudd are adepts in ec- 
centric dances, exquisite pantomime, mar- 
vellous contortions, skilful juggling and 
sleight of hand. The Rio Brothers haye 
no equals on the flyiog rings. Harry 
Wright and Nellie Lytton will appear in 
“Money to Burn” Wright is a singing 
comedian and Miss Lytton a petite singing 
and dancing soubrette. William Cahii! 
Davies is ‘*The Man from Ireland.”’ Fal- 
ardo is a human orchestra. The Craigs 
have a fine musical act, Gregory and Dur- 
rell are feet balancers, Lizzie N. Wilson 
is a German comedienne, Swift and 
Deveau are singers and dancers, Howard 
and Linder have ‘“‘A Tough Pupil,’’ and 
Mons, Forbes is an accomplished slack 
wire performer and juggler. 








HOW TO VISIT BUFFALO IN TWO DAYS. 

In these days of rapid transit and quick 
travel, it is possible to travel a considera- 
ble distance in a very short time, and to 
the people who would like to visit the 
Pan-American Exposition, but cannot af- 
ford the leisure, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road offers a route whereby a person may 
visit Buffalo and enjoy the Pan-American 
Exposition at a loss of only two days. 

By leaving Boston on the 6.19 at night, 
arriving in Buffalo early the next morn- 
ing, two days may be spent in visiting the 
Fair; leaving Buffalo early on the evening 
of the second day, arriving in Boston early 
the next morning. 

The trains via this route are equipped 
with the latest and most up-to-date 
sleeping cars. 

The rates are very low, and the scenery 
through western Massachusetts and east- 
ern New York is unsurpassed. 

Send to the Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
Pan-American book entitled, ‘Picturesque 
Routes to the Pan-American.”’ 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Boston, Mass 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. — A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 


one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri 
vate dining-room for her espe ial use; a gvod 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 


for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S§. T., 364 Mans 
field Street, New Haven, Conn, 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, toot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
crllent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL BIBLICAL MUSE 
UM, containing 33 specimens of vegetable and 
mineral substances mentioned in the Bible, 
(aloes, anise and cummin, frankircense, camel's 
hair, sack-cloth, ete.), arranged by A. Takian, of 
Cesarea in Capadocia. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Address A. Takian, 26 Oxford St., Boston, Mass. 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable home at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office. 

———— 


Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Before deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E. 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 














John Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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